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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


E have little inclination to follow the last abortive 
struggle of a gallant nation overwhelmed by 
numbers, and deserted at the last extremity by all from 
whom they had a right to expect assistance and support. 
The war between Denmark and Germany is virtually over, 
and nothing remains but to settle terms of capitulation more 
er less disastrous to the beaten party. Reduced by successive 
defeats, and dispirited by disasters which no heroism could 
avert, the Danish army is no longer in a condition to interpose 
more than a temporary obstacle to any extension of their con- 
quests which the German Powers may choose to undertake. 
[t is probable that by this time the whole of Jutland is in 
their possession, nor is there much reason to doubt that the 
islands and Copenhagen are within their power, should they 
determine to push matters so far. Lord Palmerston did, 
indeed, assure the House of Commons the other evening 
that no attack upon the capital was contemplated; but we 
cannot now place the slightest value upon statements which 
only echo the faithless professions of the German Powers. 
Assuming, as we may no doubt do with perfect safety, that 
there is no longer any prospect of an English fleet inter- 
vening, even so far as to prevent the junction of the 
German naval forces in the Baltic, it is clear that the Danes 
are nearly as defenceless on sea as on land. Little, there- 
fore, is left but to wait with patience until the conquerors 
make known their pleasure. 


The King of Denmark, at all events, appears convinced 


that further resistance is fruitless.) He has dismissed the | 


Ministry of Bishop Monrad, and formed another on the 


basis of peace at any price. What is the price which he has | 


offered to pay—what is the price which Austria and Prussia 


may please to demand—we are as yet ignorant. Look- 


ing at the antecedents of the new Danish Premier, 
there is reason to fear that Christian IX. may not be 
disinclined to conciliate M. von Bismarck by entering 
upon a reactionary course of domestic policy. But it 
is scarcely likely that he would be permitted by his sub- 
jects to purchase at such a cost more favourable terms of 
peace, With regard to the terms which Prince John of 
Gliicksburg may have been commissioned to offer at Berlin, 
or to the conditions which Prussia may have prescribed, 


nothing is at present certainly known. It is said that 


the Danish Monarch has offered to surrender Holstein and 
part of Schleswig to Prussia, but even if it be true that such 


a proposal has been made, and that it is not unacceptable to | 


the Court of Berlin, we can hardly think that the latter 


would venture to set their allies at defiance by appropriating | 


to themselves the whole gain of the war. Another version 


of the proposals of which the Prince is the bearer, is that | 
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they are based upon the personal union of the Duchies with 
Denmark, and the entrance of the whole kingdom into the 
Germanic Confederation. But although such a_ project 
might not be distasteful either to Count Moltke or to the 
King (who is, after all, a German), we cannot think it 
would be assented to by the Danish people. The one point 
upon which they have set their minds, is the complete 
emancipation of their country from German influence, and 
we do not think that they would be ready to increase that 
influence either for the purpose of retaining a purely 
nominal supremacy over the Duchies, or for that of revenging 
themselves on the neutral Powers, who have left them to 
their fate. Undoubtedly if such a scheme were carried out, 
it would bring a severe, but just, retribution upon is 
Napoleon for his desertion of an ancient ally. It is Mdeed 
highly improbable that France would regard with indifference 
such an aggrandisement of the Germanic Confederation. To 
England, on the other hand, it would be a matter of com- 
parative indifference ; and, after the Emperox’s refusal to 
join us in maintaining the independence of Denmark, we 
should certainly not be willing to assist him in averting a 
contingent danger from France. It is evident that some 
uneasiness is felt at Paris, both with respect to these negotia- 
tions, and to the alleged formation of a new Holy Alliance. 
The disavowals of Austria and Prussia have clearly failed to 
convince diplomatists and statesmen—who have probably 
good reason for their incredulity—that the despatches 
published by the Morning Post are destitute of authenticity. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been instructed to inform the 
world that his master will be unable to disregard the bearing 
of events as directly affecting the interests of all the 
maritime powers in the north, and even those of the equili- 
brium of this part of Europe ; and to express a hope “ that 
no complication will arise of so grave a character as to 
necessitate our embracing a different policy.” The semi- 
official organs of the French Government have once more 
received the cue to speak well of England, and to dwell with 
emphasis on the importance and desirableness of an intimate 
Anglo-French Alliance. After the experience of the last 
few years, we know well what this means. It is impossible 
that we should accept it as a mark of sincere affection ; but 
it is welcome as an indication that the Emperor’s illicit 
political flirtations in other quarters have met with a signal 
repulse. 


The Government have a right to congratulate themselves 
upon the victory which they gained last Saturday morning 
over Mr. Disraeli and his friends. In the present balanced 
state of English parties, their majority of 18 was as decisive 
as it was up to the last moment unexpected. So far as the 
mere party issue is concerned, Lord Palmerston has added 
another—and that not the least—to his many triumphs. 
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But if we take a somewhat broader view of the subject, we | church. We regret to say that the Liberals have failed - 


cannot help thinking that the satisfaction of the Ministry | t 


o obtain the requisite quorum, and have been obliged to 


must be attended with some drawbacks. It is true that the | postpone until another session the measure by which they 
House of Commons has declined to eject them from office | hoped to rescue the intelligent majority of the country from 


in order to give their places to men who decline to propound | t 


he domination of a comparatively ignorant and certainly 


a policy, and cautiously abstain from any profession of | far less independent minority. 


principles. But they not only refrained from expressing 


A very important event has just taken place in Canada. 


any approval of Earl Russell’s Dano-German policy ; through | 74 is well known that the legislative and political union 
the mouths of the most distinguished members on both sides | o¢ Upper and Lower Canada, which was effected after 
they explicitly condemned it. For the first time, within | tp, suppression of the rebellion, has never worked well. 
recent Parliamentary history at any rate, a Government has | pjigarin g in character, in language, race, and religion 

gained a majority without being able to obtain the support | ine jnhabitants of the two provinces Sus. lead dite 
of a single pepe — x w_en The re common interests, and have neither been willing nor able 
practical result of the division is of course to give Lord | to act harmoniously together. As each section of the colony 
Palmerston a secure lease of office for some months longer. | oturns the same number of representatives to the common 
But the effect of the debate will, we believe, be much more Legislature, their antagonism has practically reduced the 
important. Without placing implicit reliance upon all that | Government to a dead lock. Highly inconvenient in itself, 
is said in favour of non-intervention by men who are smarting | ‘hi, result is the more irritatine to the Upper Canadians 

under a sense of the failure of our recent intermeddling, it | since their numerical preponderance over the Lower Cana. 
is, we think, impossible to deny that in the House of Com- | gisng__a preponderance constantly and rapidly increasing— 
mons, as in the country, there is a growing wish that England gives them, as they consider, a right to a larger share of 
should abstain as much as possible from interference in political power. It has Leech Gee aout: dlten avtdenh: tat 
Continental quarrels. Nor are we inclined to regret this, | thore was only one way out of the difficulty—and we now 
so long as the disposition to stand aloof when no great | jearn that the Canadians have at last recognised this. A 
interests are involved, be not pushed to the extremity of | Coalition Ministry has been formed by a junction between 
selfish isolation, or of cynical indifference to issues which are | 4p. Jeadine politicians of the two provinces, with a view of 
of vital importance to the world. “ introducing the Federal principle into Canada, coupled 


with such provisions as will permit the maritime provinces 


Belgium is at the present moment passing through a ‘ . : 
and the North-West territory to be incorporated into the 


political crisis of a rather extraordinary character. The 


same system of government.” No doubt the carrying out 


ultimate tendencies of ultramontane Catholicism, and their > ! : 
of such a scheme will be attended with many difficulties, 


incompatibility with the working of free institutions, have 
for some time been illustrated in that country in a manner 
which has deserved far more attention than it has received 
from English politicians. The nation has been divided into 
two parties, differing avowedly upon the extent to which 
the Government of the country should be subordinated to 
the interests and do the pleasure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. On the one hand, the country population, led by 
the priests, have returned representatives who have done 
their,best to place the education of the country under 
ecclesiastical contro], and to maintain in every possible way 
the influence of the clergy. On the other hand, the inhabi- 
tants of the large towns have almost invariably sent to the 
Chambers Liberal members, whose main object it has been 
to give the people the benefits of a free and unsectarian 
education, and to maintain the independence of the secular 
power. ‘The two parties have been for some time nearly 
equally balanced. But they have not enjoyed the same 
prospect of ultimate success. In Belgium, as elsewhere, 
the town population increases most rapidly, and as the 
constitution of the country contains a provision that every 
40,000 inhabitants shall return a member of the Lower 
House, and every 80,000 a senator, it was clear that a time 
must come when the Liberals would receive a decisive acces- 
sion of strength. In the regular course of things, the increase 
in the numbers of the two houses would have been postponed 
until the next decennial census. It is, however, known by 
official returns that since the last census the population has 
increased by 240,000, and it has been proved by recent 
experience that on the present basis of representation it is 
impossible for either party to obtain a working majority or 
to carry on efficiently the government of the country. The 
present Cabinet—which is a Liberal one—therefore pro- 
posed the other day that the additional members required 
by the growth of the population should be at once elected. 
In other words, they proposed that the Legislature should 
be made to represent the nation as it is and not as it 
was some years ago. This did not suit the views of the 
Roman Catholic party. Being in a minority, they were 
unable to reject the proposition by outvoting it. They 
therefore took advantage of a provision of the constitution, 
that no business can be transacted unless two-thirds of the 
Chamber are present at the commencement of a sitting. By 
staying away, the Opposition could bring things to a dead 
lock, prevent all legislation, and thus for a time prevent 
the country throwing off a distasteful yoke. They have 
accordingly absented themselves from their places, and for 
some days it has been impossible for the Belgium Parliament 
to transact any business whatever. That the working of 
representative institutions might thus be brought in some 
degree into coutempt ; that the peace of the country might 
be imperilled, signified nothing to these men: they looked 








but if it be successful it promises great results. In the 
natural course of things, the separation of British North 
America from the mother country must be regarded as an 
event likely to happen at no very distant date. It is desira- 
ble for their own sake, that when that takes place our 
colonies should form one strong state rather than many 
feeble ones. The proposed arrangement promises not only 


to remove causes of dissension which create serious embarrass- 
ment at the present moment, but to provide for the safe, 
prosperous, and successful development of thriving colonies 
into a powerful and united country. 


We have now received from New Zealand a full account 
of the military disaster to which we referred in our last 


| number, It is too true that our troops sustained a decisive 


and disgraceful defeat by the Maoris in attempting to storm 
the strong position of Tauranga ; but it is so far satisfactory 
to know that this misfortune did not befall us through any 
want of care.or skill on the part of the general in command, 
or of the officers under him. It seems to have been entirely 
due to a panic which seized upon the 43rd regiment after 
they had entered the enemy’s works, and led them to desert 
their officers, and fly in terror from the place. To that regi- 
ment the ignominy of the defeat is confined. Unfortunately, 
however, its consequences are likely to be very serious. It 
is certain both to prolong and to embitter the war. It will 
nourish in the Maoris hopes which must tend to encourage 
resistance, while it will, for the present, render it impossible 
for the Colonial Government to inaugurate a policy of con- 
ciliation. 

The Emperor of Mexico has landed at Vera Cruz, and 
taken formal possession of his dominions amidst a display of 
enthusiasm on the part of his subjects which augurs well for 
the permanence and prosperity of hissway. If it be true, as 
is alleged, that the Indian population have rallied around 
him as the long-expected deliverer and sovereign predicted 
by ancient prophecy, his position will at once be secured 
against attack on the part of Juarez and the Liberals. This 
undoubtedly opens a much fairer prospect than previously 
existed of the speedy pacification and settled tranquillity of 
this rich but hitherto most unfortunate country. 


There have been no recent engagements between the 
armies in America. Grant has abandoned all aggressive 
efforts since his defeat on the 22nd ult., and has contented 
himself with watching, helplessly, the fortifications of Peters- 
burg. It is confessed, indeed, by the organs of the Federal 
Government that he is in no condition to attempt anything, 
for his army is not only weakened by losses in battle but 
by the retirement of veteran regiments, whose term of ser- 
vice has expired. Hunter has retreated from Lynchburg ; 
and Sherman is apparently in the greatest straits. It 1s 


at one thing, and one thing only—the interest of their } estimated that it has cost him 20,000 men to bring his army 
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in face of the impregvable position, from which Johnston 


recently flung him back with the greatest ease. In the 
meantime, the Confederate force in his rear is steadily 
augmenting ; many of his supply trains are captured ; and 
the only question really appears to be, whether he can 
succeed in fighting his way back to the Northern States. 
It is pretty clear that he must retreat ; and his retreat can- 
not fail to be disastrous. The Confederates will then be 
able to concentrate all their forces under Lee for a decisive 
blow at Grant, if that general should carry his obstinacy so 
far as to retain his present position. He must, however, 
have become aware by this time that the capture of Rich- 
mond is a sheer impossibility. And it seems, therefore, 
most probable that he will secure his safety by a timely 
retreat. He is too good a soldier not to allow full weight 
to the effect of that process of decomposition which his army 
is now undergoing. 


The most important item of political news is the retire- 
ment of Mr. Chase. It has at last been discovered that the 
law of political economy cannot be entirely set at defiance. 
Having raised the price of gold to 282, by a measure which 
was intended to reduce it to par, the Financial Secretary bowed 
to inexorable circumstances, and the Senate repealed the 
Act by which he had hoped to check the perverse propensity 
of gold to grow dear as it grows scarce. Had Mr. Chase 
resigned his office a little earlier, he would probably have 
taken his revenge by starting against Mr. Lincoln for the 
Presidency. It is now too late for him to do this with any 
chance of success ; and his resignation is not therefore likely 
to affect in any material way the chances of the impending 
struggle for power. 





LITTLE WARS. 


Tue pockets of Her Majesty’s subjects and the lives of not a 
few of Her Majesty’s soldiers and sailors stand at the tender 
mercies of Governor Pine at Cape Coast Castle. The Colonial 
office are endeavouring to hold the valiant Governor back, who 
at one moment seems to have conceived the brilliant idea 
of landing 2,000 English troops upon the Gold Coast, to 
march inland 140 miles to the Ashantee capital. “ With 2,000 
disciplined soldiers,” says Governor Pine, “ followed by upwards 
of 50,000 native forces, who require only to be led and inspired 
with confidence by the presence of organised troops, I would 





undertake (driving the hordes of Ashantees before me) to march | 


to Coomassie.” 
the Ashantees in the immediate vicinity of the equator, and 
“planting the British flag”—as he calls it—upon unknown 
walls, is the picture of a man who is living in the wrong 
century. He does not seem to be aware that there are such 
things as taxes, and that 2,000 British soldiers cannot be 
spared for the purpose of enabling him to plant flags all over a 
region where the air breeds pestilence and death. It is, no 
doubt, of great importance to humanity that his Majesty King 
Quacoe Duah should live on friendly terms with the native 
chiefs in the vicinity, that missionaries should not be eaten 
alive, that black refugees should not be given up by the British 
Government, and that Governor Pine should reign supreme 
from Cape Coast Castle to Coomassie. It is also of conse- 
quence that our settlements on the coast should not be 
disturbed. But the interests of humanity are one thing; 
the soundness of the judgment of Governor Pine is quite 
another. We make no doubt but that this gentleman 
is an admirable public servant. At the same time, it is clear 
that he is a victim to the military ardour which sometimes 
rages among Colonial Governors. He talks of drums, and 
flags, and troops, in a way calculated to make a peaceful rate- 
payer’s blood curdle in his veins. It is high time to make 
certain that he is not an enthusiast before we commit ourselves 
to the prodigal expense and bloodshed of another “little war” 
in the Tropics. Experience teaches us that residents in an 
uncivilized territory cannot be trusted to make war without 
strict supervision from the mather country. They are pro- 
bably as active and as honest as all Government officials are 
wont to be, and as they have so few of their own species to talk 
to, they are probably even more affable; but few Englishmen 
whose training and education is not of a very peculiar descrip- 
tion, are competent to estimate fairly the motives and the in- 
tentions, or even the strength of a native foe. It may be hoped 
that Governor Pine is the most philanthropic of his species ; 
his imagination seems vivid and pictorial, and he is evidently 
anxious to be of use to mankind. On the other hand, the Blue- 











book recently published does not debar his fellow-subjects at 
home from anxiety as to the moderation and soundness of his 
objects and his temper. 


Commodore Wilmot, who commands upon the Gold Coast, 
does not take the same view as Mr. Pine of the value of an 
overland march to Coomassie. In April, 1863, he writes to Sir 
B. Walker to say that an Ashantee invasion is possible and 
to be dreaded, but that the exact degree of the King’s complicity 
was at best doubtful. He proposed to send a messenger to 
Coomassie to ask questions on the subject. It would then, he 
thought, be time to gather the allied tribes, and to make war- 
like preparations. Governor Pine—as Commodore Wilmot 
complains—“ thought his dignity would suffer if he at that 
late hour sent a message to the King; so did many of the 
blacks, who said, ‘ the King will think we are afraid of him,’ 
with other nonsense of the kind.” Then came the Ashantee 
invasion and the war, which was only interrupted by the rain. 
The natives in the Protectorate are of very little service. They 
are friendly to us, but they are supine and disunited among 
themselves, and, in case of a renewal of the war, the burden of 
the sacrifice will fall upon their white auxiliaries. These are 
accordingly the strongest political and military reasons for 
keeping clear from all hostile measures. ‘That, perhaps, was, 
under all the circumstances, difficult of accomplishment. But 
we confess to some alarm when we peruse the following letter 
from General Pine :—* It is with the deepest regret that I find 
myself involved, in spite of all my precautions, in a serious 
and, I fear, a lingering war; but such being the case, [ will not 
conceal from your grace the earnest desire which I entertain, 
that a final blow shall be struck at Ashantee power, and the 
question set at rest for ever as to whether an arbitrary, cruel, 
and sanguinary monarch shall be for ever permitted to insult 
the British flag, and outrage the laws of civilization.” An 
ominous sentence, and resonant with coming war. 

Mr. Cardwell’s last despatch will probably do something to 
moderate a bellicose spirit, which ought to be forgiven in 
Englishmen who live among savages, and are sickened by the 
savage barbarities with which they are brought in contact. 
He points out that the proper way to defend the Protectorate 
is to inspire the native chiefs with vigour and to teach them to 
rely upon themselves. Let us supply the friendly tribes with 
arms and ammunition. It is for them to bear the brunt of 
the climate and the losses of the war; since they are accus- 
tomed to the ravages of the former, and since it is for their 
sakes that the latter is waged. It seems pure insanity to go 
on landing English officers and men on so deadly and disastrous 
a shore. Long before the campaign has lasted a sufficient time 


The picture of the worthy Governor, scattering | to enable them to gain a decisive advantage, disease and a 


pestilential sky will have thinned and weakened the force so 
terribly that the survivors will be useless. A native Fabius, 
with a genius for military tactics, need never come to a pitched 
battle at all: he has only to wait a month or so, and the 
sleep of death will fall on the white invaders as it fell on the 
Assyrians of old. Mr. Cardwell, accordingly, acts as any 
sensible man would act. Complimenting Governor Pine 
graciously on his undoubted zeal, Mr. Cardwell hints that no ° 
means of preserving peace are to be left untried, and that no 
further quarrel should be taken up, until we are clear as to the 
views of both the contending parties and the rights of the case. 
England in Europe seems destined to play the part of a middle- 
aged lady at a ball. Her lot is to sit still under the wall and 
watch the others dancing. If we cannot spare men and money 
to keep Denmark from dissolution, it seems a little ridiculous 
that we should fling away both in Quixotic enterprises on the 
Gold Coast, and in the defence of a set of barbarians whose 
only virtue is their total incompetency to defend themselves. 





THE “RESEARCH” AND THE “ ROLF KRAKE.” 


THERE is no naval problem more pressing, and above all 
nations on England, than the construction of light-dranght 
iron-clads. Her Warriors may be expected, as far as our pre- 
sent knowledge and skill admit, to “do anything;” but, 
unfortunately, they cannot “go anywhere.” Now, whether 
our future scene of action is to be among the islands and 
sounds of the Baltic, or on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
or protecting our own shores from hostile descent, a vessel 
which, like the Warrior, draws 26 feet of water, will find her- 
self obliged to contemplate the operations from a safe distance, 
while a vessel drawing only 10 feet will be rendering inestima- 
ble service. The chief constructor of the navy is thoroughly 
sensible of this state of things, and, in fact, may be said to have 
obtained his appointment on the implied promise that he would 
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provide for it by building a fleet of efficient vessels of the class 
required. Nor has there been delay in proceeding with the 
first specimens, for two are already at sea, while a third was 
launched last week; but, unfortunately, the result has not 
quite answered the chief constructor’s zeal. The Research fired 
her guns for the first time a few weeks ago, and has since been 
repairing damages caused by their discharge, while justifying 
her name in the multitude of tender inquiries which her delicate 
health has provoked in Parliament. The damages, it is true, 
were not very serious, but then they were caused when the 
guns were only firing blank cartridge. It is expected that, in 
future, by removing the articles shaken or injured before the 
practice commences, any liability to suffer will be obviated ; 
but this will at least involve delay in clearing for action. 
Graver defects, however, appear, from the report of Admiral 
Fremantle, to have become apparent on this preliminary trial. 
The iron-clad battery is a square box, about 32 feet on the side, 
and within this four guns are intended to be worked, and the 
funnel, wheel, and hatchway for supplying powder and shell, 
are included in it. The result is, that ‘the space is so confined 
that the men have not room to work the guns with that facility 
that is required.”’ This evil, we are informed, is to be remedied 
in some degree by removing the funnel and wheel from the 
inside to the outside of the protected battery. But Admiral 
Fremantle also reports that there is a difficulty “in traversing 
the guns from the broadside to the bow and quarter ports,” 
that is, in altering them to the position in which they are to 
fire at an object ahead or astern. In firing the guns as a 
broadside, we are also told that “when fired with the extreme 
train, the captains of them could not stand to direct and fire 
them.” So it would seem that even if, by new arrangement, 
the guns can be fired without shaking the ship’s fittings to 
pieces, and room should be made to work them, there will still 
be serious difficulty in bringing them to bear on any object not 


in the easiest possible position; and if we remember that the | 
| The Government, it seemed, would be satisfied with the 


Alabama was sunk not by any superiority in size, force, or 
even materially in weight of metal, on the part of her antago- 
nist, but by the more accurate firing of the Kearsarge’s guns, 
we shall easily conceive the serious nature of the defects to 
which Mr. Reed's first ship is subject. 

We do not indeed blame Mr. Reed for this, for it is his first 
ship. But we cannot acquit the Admiralty, who have placed 


a man who never built a ship at all, in the position not only | 


of chief, but of sole constructor of the British navy. It is on 
them, and not on Mr. Reed’s ignorance or inexperience, that 
should be charged the building of a vessel so contrived that the 
men have not room to work, nor the gunners the power to aim. 
Nor have they the excuse of being without alternative. While 
they have been indulging Mr. Reed with a carte blanche for 
experiments, as yet so unfortunate, Captain Coles has from a 
private yard built and sent to sea the Rolf Krake, which 
has already been three times under heavy fire of rifled guns, 
with, it is reported, no greater damage than has accrued to the 
Research from blank-firing her own guns. On the occasion of 
the attack upon Alsen island, it is true that the shoal-water 
prevented even the light draught of the Rolf Krake (not 
exceeding, we believe, 10 feet) from approaching close enough 
to the pontoon bridge to prevent the crossing, but she, at least, 
sunk several boats, she safely towed out two Danish wooden 
gunboats from under fire, interposing her own iron sides 
between them and the enemy ; and she stood the brunt of steel 
shots striking and even lodging in the turret, without the 
slightest damage to its working order. The Research, on the 
other hand, though of almost the same dimensions and power 
as this gallant little vessel, can, in some respects, never per- 
form the like service; for she draws 15 feet of water against 
the Rolf Krake’s 10; she is plated only over the battery and 
along the water-line, while the Rolf is wholly armoured; she 
can only, with difficulty and delay, fire any other than a 
broadside, while the Rolf can quickly and accurately train 
her whole guns on any object, and, therefore, would 
overmatch the English vessel by nearly two to one. It 
is true that while Captain Coles, directing private energy, 
has done this for Denmark, he has been allowed to have two 
vessels constructed for our own public service. But the 








building or converting of these has been so delayed in order to | 
_ rose to begin the debate and move his resolution. Members 


give Mr. Reed's the priority, that only one is yet afloat. The 
contrast’ between the Government of Denmark and of Great 
Britain in this respect is little to our credit. And if war 
should anywhere break out, the official partiality and prejudice 
which have accorded to Mr. Reed full scope for acquiring his 
art at the cost of national experiment, while retarding Captain 
Coles’s already proved success from being made available to 
our service, will in all human probability leave their mark on 
our history in the record of some great naval disaster. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS DURING THE DANISH 
DEBATE. 


Tue People’s representatives went through many phases of 
feeling and belief during the four nights’ debate on Denmark. 
The political barometer has rarely, if ever, displayed such 
gusts and violent oscillations. Hopes and fears were alter- 
nately in the ascendant. Authoritative statements, intended 
to calm the public mind, only made matters worse, and un- 
settled belief. On Monday morning the friends of the Govern- 
ment speculated on a majority of twenty. ‘This belief was 
rudely shaken by the Conservative gathering at the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s, and the unanimity said to actuate the party. 
It was still further weakened by Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate and 
pretentious indictment against the Ministry. The Opposition 
had likewise the superiority in debating power on the first 
night; for when it became known that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to follow Mr. Disraeli, General Peel and 
Lord Stanley were “ told off” to strengthen the case against 
the Government. The rumour that a dissolution was inevit- 
able was widely spread, and was working so much mischief to 
the Government that next morning it was formally announced 
that no general election would take place, if the Government 
obtained a majority. No one accepted this rumour literally, 
because the Premier had the week before told his colleagues, 
who made no secret of the matter in the dining-room and 
library, that he would not be satisfied with a narrow majority 
like that on the Ashantee vote. On Tuesday, the belief in a 
dissolution of Parliament was general, in spite of the Ministerial 
disclaimer. On Wednesday, the Government organs again 
intimated that Lord Palmerston would not be called upon to 
dissolve Parliament, if he obtained a majority. On Thursday, 
that there might be no mistake, M.P.’s were assured that if the 
very small majority with which Lord Palmerston’s Government 
took office still remained faithful, there could be no dissolution. 


Ashantee majority after all, and members might avert a disso- 
lution for twelve months by voting against Mr. Disraeli’s 
resolution. Then came, however, the Lords’ vote of censure, 
and the certainty that it would be passed. It was felt that 
the Government would be humiliated if, with a hostile majority 
against its foreign policy, it attempted to drag on an undig- 
nified existence upon the strength of a nominal majority in the 
Lower House. Thus, up to the moment of the division the 
best-informed could not tell whether an immediate general 
election would or would not be the result of the vote. 

The nearly-balanced state of parties was further complicated 
by the Irish votes. Mr. Bentinck hinted at a compact between 
the Conservatives and the Roman Catholic members. It was 
generally believed that the Irish ultramontane Roman Catholics 
would vote with Mr. Disraeli. On the other hand, it was not 
without reason supposed that if the Derbyite leader gained a 
few papal votes he would lose some of the more moderate 
English Conservatives. These conjectures were not without 
foundation, for although the eighteen professed Liberals who 
voted in the Derbyite majority were all Irish Roman Catholics, 
yet about a score of Conservatives either voted with the 
Government, or absented themselves from the division. For 
the most part, however, they kept their own counsel, and on 
the very morning of the division an elaborate calculation 
appeared in the Vimes, showing that the net Ministerial 
majority was not likely to exceed four. The uncertainty in 
regard to the Irish vote continued until the division-bell rang. 
But the Treasury whips, who had been very anxious, and at 
times much depressed during the week, on Friday evening saw 
their way clearly to a majority of not less than twelve, and the 
Conservatives were constrained to accept the calculation. The 
mass had been winnowec, every member had been “ got at” 
by the whips, either personally or by communication with 
friends, and the result was no longer doubtful. 

The interior of the House underwent as many changes and 
fluctuations as its moral and political atmosphere. The House 
had its full dress Court-day, its lounging déshabille days, and 
the final tug of war, when, to continue the metaphor, the two 
sides threw off their coats and went to work in their shirt- 
sleeves. The House wore its Court suit when Mr. Disraeli 


entered the House through an out-door crowd so numerous 
and excited that the older politicians declared they had seen 
nothing like it since the Reform Bill. In the body of the 
House every available seat was occupied, as the Members’ 
Gallery was filled, as soon as it was opened, by persons who 
had been waiting in the lobby since nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning. One “stranger,” at once patient and enthusiastic, 
presented himself to the astonished policeman on duty at half- 
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past six o’clock on Monday morning, and thus secured, beyond 
question, the right of being the first to enter the gallery at 
four p.m.! Two distinguished strangers occupied seats below 
the bar on the floor,—on the Speaker’s right Earl Russell, and 
on the opposite side Alfred Tennyson. The Foreign Secretary 
was the target at whom Mr. Disraeli discharged his keenest 
arrows, but Earl Russell listened to the numberless charges 
against him with remarkable cheerfulness and complacency. 
The Duke of Argyll and the Bishop of Oxford occupied seats 
near the Poet Laureate. Behind them was the famous Captain 
Semmes, late of the Alabama. In the gallery over the clock, 
assigned to diplomatists and distinguished visitors, were the 
Duke of Cambridge and Prince Louis of Hesse, two or three 
Foreign Ministers, Earl Grey, Lord Houghton, Earl Powis, 
and as many peers as could find seats. When the House of 
Lords rose there was a general adjournment to the Commons, 
and, every seat being filled, the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Sutherland, and about thirty noble Lords, were compelled to 
stand in the gangway separating the peers’ seats from the 
Speaker’s Gallery. Many orators have addressed larger 
audiences—indeed, members, strangers, and ladies included, 
probably not more than 800 persons were assembled to hear 
Mr. Disraeli—but few speakers have addressed an audience 
more distinguished and influential. 

The House may be said to have been in déshabille between 
eight and ten o’clock on the subsequent nights of debate, when 
members and great visitors went to dinner and left the House 
to dulness and the dii minores. The Newdegates, Kinglakes, 


but scarcely listen, for they are thinking of their own 
speeches and of their chance of catching the Speaker’s eye. 
Not unfrequently a delusive peroration will cause two or three 
members to start up prematurely before the orator in possession 
has resumed his seat. They care little for the laugh which 





he won his spurs by his personalities, so his followers take 
breath, lean forward eager and attentive in their seats, while 
the right hon. gentleman, with sparkling eye and a smile that 
meant mischief, seems to say, with the merry waiting-maid in 
“Twelfth Night,” “If you desire the spleen, and will laugh 
yourselves into stitches, follow me.” ‘The fun soon begins. 
Mr. Kinglake’s amendment is really, it seems, the “ previous 
question,” drawn up by an amateur diplomatist, and “ moved 
by the historian of the campaign in the Crimea as a compli- 
ment to the Emperor of the French.” Mr. Horsman reminds 
the orator of the “superior person” of private life, who may 
be either male or female. They deride everything ; they lecture 
everybody; all acknowledge their transcendant virtue, and 
“every one gets out of their way.” The right hon. member 
for Stroud is the “ superior person” of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli is only surprised to see Mr. Roebuck, who had been 
sitting opposite Mr. Horsman, “with that immense lantern 
which he always carries about him to find an honest man,” 
had not the ingenuousness to acknowledge that he had at last 
found the object of his search. As for Mr. Layard, we must 
take a man as we find him, and although we might wish him a 
little more tact in debate, yet in that case the hon. gentleman 
might never have discovered the bulls of Nineveh. With these 
and other lively sallies the right hon. gentleman keeps the 
House in a roar until he sits down, amid the enthusiastic and 
prolonged cheering of his adherents. 

Some little time is lost in convincing Mr. Newdegate that he 


_ had better withdraw his amendment, and Mr. Kinglake that 
Forsters, Whalleys, Bentincks, Cogans, Goldsmids, Monsells, | 
and O’Donoghues, remain on the thinly-occupied benches, | 


ensues, and are indifferent, indeed, whether they are listened to | 


or not, so that the “ recording angels” upstairs appear atten- 
tive and interested. Once every night an astonished member 
hears himself named by the chair, and sees the Speaker, at 


the same moment, fling himself out of his seat and vanish | 


behind it. The right hon. gentleman is only human, and has 
gone to get his chop and cup of tea. A species of parliamentary 
anarchy instantly prevails. Members walk about the floor with 
their hats on, address each other in tones considerably above a 
whisper, and laugh aloud. A few strangers in the Speaker’s 
Gallery, who are accustomed to the usages of the House, know 


the House is in no temper to hear a single word from him in 
moving his. “Eothen” is shouted down, and then the 
Speaker’s bell finally rings for a division. At this moment 
the floor and galleries are densely filled. While the sands in 
the minute-glass are running out, members pour in from the 
lobbies and fill the space below the bar. The Speaker calls 
“ Order, order !”—his private signal to the Serjeant-at-Arms 
to lock the door. The right hon. gentleman then puts fhe 
question in the usual manner, that “the words proposed be 
left out [Mr. Disraeli’s resolution] stand part of the question.” 


| The Opposition shout “ Aye” with vehement energy. But 


when the “ Noes” are called for, the response comes in a voice 
of thunder. The Speaker rules that the “Noes” have it, and 
his decision is challenged by half a hundred indignant voices. 


_“ Ayes to the right, Noes to the left,” says the Speaker, and 
| the whole House rises to its feet. An interval of anxious sus- 
_ pense follows, while the “ayes” and “noes” slowly file into 


the ushers, and in a minute or two the visitors in both galleries | 


rise en masse, and remain standing until the Speaker’s return. 
In ten minutes that distinguished functionary is again in the 
chair, points with his index finger to the member in possession, 


strangely with the noise that prevailed two hours before, and 
will be heard again an hour later. From five to seven, men 
entitled to represent their party are addressing earnest friends 
and excited opponents, From ten o'clock again until midnight 
the building rings with enthusiastic plaudits, derisive cheers, 
and unrestrained laughter. But during the intermediate 
hours the galleries of peers and members are deserted, the 
benches on the floor are desolate, and the Prime Minister, with 
his hat over his eyes, is not unjustly suspected of somnolence. 
On Friday night the House warmed to its work. The 
decisive moment approached. If political intrigues had been 
carried on, it would now be seen whether they had miscarried 
or succeeded. So incessant had been the fluctuations, so con- 
flicting the conjectures, so evenly balanced were parties, that 
even now, on the last night of debate, the speech of the Prime 
Minister, or Mr. Disraeli’s reply upon the whole four nights’ 
discussion, might gain a few votes, and either avert a Minis- 
terial crisis or precipitate a general election. The prize was 
worth fighting for. The rival leaders were contending for the 
palm of oratory as well as the reins of power, and they were 
incited to superhuman efforts. Mr. Walpole, with owl-like 
solemnity and tremulous impressiveness, makes his peace with 
his party, and, by turns, warns, and exhorts, and prophecies. 
Lord Palmerston, when he rises, is received by the Ministerial 
side of the House with cheers so vehement and so prolonged 
that a minute or two elapses before a syllable can be heard. 
Cheers, fast and frequent, denote the pride of the House in its 
leader, and the growing confidence of the Government benches 
in the result. Disraeli elicits even more enthusiastic cheering 
from the red-faced, deep-chested country gentlemen. Great 
things were expected from the Derbyite leader in reply. 
He would review the debate, give every man a Roland for his 
Oliver, and rehabilitate his party. His forte is sarcasm, and 


_ their respective lobbies, and return to their places after the 
that they may stretch their legs now without the interference of | 


tellers have performed their functions. By-and-by the tellers 
approach the table—the “noes” first, which is thought 
ominous of defeat, but which may have been caused by the 


| difficulty the tellers for the “ayes” experienced in fighting 
_ their way through the dense mob at the bar. 
and the debate proceeds, amid a stillness that contrasts | 





The excitement is now at its climax. A cry of “ eighteen!” 
is raised even before the paper is handed to Mr. Brand, and a 
wild and irrepressible cheer springs from the Ministerial benches. 
It is renewed as the tellers range themselves on the floor,— 
Mr. Brand, with the paper containing the numbers, on the 
Speaker's left; next him his trusty and junior whip, Knatchbull 
Huguessen; and on his left, Colonel Taylor and Mr, Whit- 
more, the defeated Opposition whips and tellers. When Mr. 
Brand, in a loud and distinct voice, exclaims “ Ayes to the 
right, 295; Noes to the left, 313,” the cheering on the 
Speaker’s right is tremendous and deafening. Members shout 
themselves hoarse, wave their hats in a frantic manner, clap 
their hands, and again and again renew their cheers. Some 
minutes elapse before silence can be obtained, when Mr. King- 
lake’s amendment is put and carried without a division. The 
Opposition make a feeble attempt at a counter cheer to indicate 
that the majority is not much to boast of; but it is felt to be 
like Mercutio’s wound—* Not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church-door; but ’tis enough, ’t will serve.” 

It is an undoubted, unexpected, and undeniable triumph for 
the Government. The mortification of the Opposition is 
excessive, yet they are not without comfort, arising from the 
very completeness of their defeat. A dissolution of Parliament 
was trembling in the balance all the week. It is now post- 
poned, according to appearance, for another twelve months. 








ADMIRAL ROUS AT FAULT. 


Arter many years of an absolute despotism on the Turf, 
tempered only by epigrams of which there have been not a few, 
Admiral Rous has caught a Tartar. The Worcester racecourse 
was the spot upon which the Tartar was caught, and the 
Tartar in question is Lord Bateman, whose name is familiar to 
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all the racing world. The facts of the case are few and simple. 
Prosperity, a filly of Lord Coventry’s, having been beaten in a 
race, his lordship preferred a complaint against the winner, 
Jezebel, on the ground of a slight collision in which Jezebel 
was said to have shut out Prosperity. The merits of the 
quarrel between Jezebel and Prosperity it is not our province 
to discuss. It is sufficient to say that popular opinion on the 
course was strongly against Lord Coventry, and that Admiral 
Rous, as steward, gave an unpopular decision in Lord Coventry’s 
favour. ‘The sentence was received with indignation by the 
crowd outside, who had made up their minds that the collision 
was not of such a kind as to have seriously affected the chances 
of Prosperity, and that Lord Coventry would have done better 
if he had kept his appeal to himself. Whatever the truth, one 
thing is tolerably certain, that Admiral Rous was hissed and 
mobbed in consequence of his verdict. The excellent Admiral 
must have turned green with horror at hearing the divine right 
of stewards thus called in question. Among others who 
expressed their feelings upon the occasion was Lord Bateman, 
who remarked aloud that he would sooner have forfeited his 
tongue than have been party to such a decision. Casting his 


royal eye about in search of a delinquency, Admiral Rous lit | 


upon this crime committed by Lord Bateman, and determined 
to show that nobleman that the Jockey Club is no respecter 
of persons. 
Stamford and Warrington, Admiral Rous wrote a letter to 
Lord Bateman, which in its tone and uncompromising dignity 
resembled some of those epistles that the English Foreign Office 
sends out upon the troubled waters of the Continent. Lord 





. . . . . , . | >. , ‘ ’ ve) « \ ip mls 
Accordingly, in conjunction with the Earl of | Race Committee and on Lord Coventry. 


Bateman was, in the first place, briefly admonished of his sins. | 
He was accused of denouncing the decision of the stewards | 
without having heard evidence, and denouncing it in such a way | 


as to irritate an ignorant mob. ‘The note was made still 
pleasanter by a suggestion that the only apparent explanation 
of Lord Bateman’s conduct was that he had backed Jezebel 


for £2,000, and, accordingly, was touched by the verdict of the | 


stewards—a suggestion about as considerate as the counter- 
suggestion would have been that Admiral Rous had given 





completely. Instead of pleading guilty to the indictment, the 
prisoner at the bar seemed to have adopted a high moral tone, 
and delivered a biting sermon to the court and jury. 

In a little note published a day or two ago Admiral Rous 
and Lord Stamford may be seen running up the white flag. 
The gallant garrison are positively about to surrender and to 
march out with all the honours of war :— 


* (Letter No. 3.) 
“ (Copy.) 
“* Berkeley-square, July 9, 1864. 

*“My Lord,—The Worcester Race Committee having made the 

grave accusation against your lordship through Lord Coventry, we 
f g y P ry: 

were induced to write our letter of the 4thof Jnly. We therefore 
delay our answer to your last letter until we hear what evidence they 
can produce, 

“If that letter is not clear and satisfactory, we shall have no hesita- 
tion in withdrawing the letter alluded to. 


** We are, my Lord, your obedient servants 
b y 3 > 


(Signed) “H. J. Rovs, 
* STAMFORD AND WARRINGTON. 


‘The Lord Bateman, &c.” 


Lastly, the final answer of Admiral Rous has arrived, and has 
been published in the Times of Thursday. The Admiral with- 
draws everything, and throws the blame on the Worcester 
We have no doubt 
the latter are grievously to blame; but the Admiral cannot 
altogether escape. The light let in upon the subject by his 
last epistle enables us to gather a brief and instructive sum- 
mary of the proceedings of that awful tribunal the authority 
and dignity of which are so admirably represented by Admiral 
tous. 

First of all, it seems that Admiral Rous and Lord Stamford 
think they have the right to impute sinister motives to any 
gentleman who is dissatisfied with their judgment, to accuse 
him of fanning the passions of the mob, and to call him 
before the bar of the Jockey Club. 

Secondly, it appears that if the defendant is a nobleman of 


| position, and will not come, the Jockey Club manage to put up 


judgment for Lord Coventry because he was staying at Lord | 


Coventry’s country house. Lastly, the Admiral, in a manner 
worthy of his high estate, summoned Lord Bateman to apologise. 


the Jockey Club two days later to justify and to explain his | 


behaviour. 

The letter of Admiral Rous was not more successful than 
the ordinary run of Lord Russell’s despatches themselves. 
Lord Bateman declined the invitation to the Jockey Club 
gathering, begged the Admiral to point out to what language 
he alluded, and refused to withdraw anything unless and until 
it should be proved that his language had been such as gentle- 
men are bound to withdraw. 


with the snub; and Admiral Rous contents himself with firing 
a shot, half in anger, half in sorrow, at the recusant. 
Thirdly, Admiral Rous may be compelled to admit that he 
. ¥ 


4 : ‘ » | hae written <« iImnertine menlt +to for ’ 
In default of this he was requested to appear at a meeting of | has written an impertinent and insulting letter, before he 


knew the evidence on which he wrote. If Lord Bateman 
chooses, he has only to parody the Admiral’s second letter, 


and to send it back to Admiral Rous thus amended :— 


** My Lord,—I have received your letter, in which you state you 
expressed your opinion freely on my conduct in the Jezebel case, being 
at that time in total ignorance of the evidence, &c. If your lordship 
or your friends consider yourselves justified to condemn a gentleman’s 
conduct without hearing the evidence, no gentleman can be found to 


| undertake the onerous duties of a visitor at country races. 


This answer flung the worthy | 


Admiral, the Earl of Stamford, and the Jockey Club upon their | 


backs. As yet the rulers of the Jockey Club are a tribunal 
unrecognised by common or statute law. Their summons 
differs in this respect from a mandamus in the Queen’s Bench, 
that no one can be forced to obey it unless he likes. Lord 
Bateman could not be arrested and dragged before Admiral 
Rous’s Court of Honour. Nothing was left but to make the 
best of his refusal to attend, and to continue the corre- 
spondence with him in a pungent and effective way. ‘This 
Admiral Rous did with some presence of mind; and, following 
the precedents of the Foreign Office, his next letter to Lord 
Bateman was written, partly in a monitorial and didactic, 
partly in a plaintive strain. “If your lordship or your 
friends,” said Admiral Rous, “ consider yourselves justified to 
condemn a verdict without hearing the evidence, no gentleman 
can be found to undertake the onerous duties of a steward at 
country races.” ‘This change from the style of Hector to the 
style of Andromache is a most remarkable one. It must be 
confessed that, for an autocrat, Admiral Rous begins to give in 
very soon. Nothing more is heard of the demanded apology. 
Nothing is said as to the imperative necessity of appearing as 
defendant in person before the Jockey Club. Lord Bateman 
took full advantage of the Admiral’s evident disinclination for 
a fight. He turned the tables upon him by himself asking for 
an apology in turn. As to the charge brought against him of 
pronouncing an opinion without knowledge of the facts, Lord 
Bateman replied that any person in the stewards’ stand could 
see the race as well as, if not better than, the judge in his 
box; and that the nature of the evidence given was publicly 
discussed before he himself had expressed an opinion on the 
decision. ‘To complete the slight offered to the high powers of 
the Turf, Lord Bateman published what letters had passed 
upon the subject in the columns of the daily papers. M. von 
Beust could not have floored an English Whig Ministry more 





} 


**T am, my Lord, &c., BaTEMAN.” 


This letter, with the exception of the italicised words, is one 
of the original letters from Admiral Rous to Lord Bateman. 
Introducing the italicised words, it will now do for a letter from 
Lord Bateman to Admiral Rous; and we wish the Admiral all 
joy of it when he receives it. As for Lord Coventry, who 
seems to be at the bottom of the whole affair, he by this time is 
sorry for his share in the comedy. «We do not, however, hear 
that he has been invited to explain himself before the Jockey 
Club. Yet the Admiral is bound to dispense equal justice to 
Lord Coventry and to Lord Bateman; and unless he now turns 
his thunders against Lord Bateman’s calumniators, his charac- 
ter for impartiality is gone. 


THE MURDER IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


Let us be robbed, if such is our destiny, in the streets. 
Within the last eight days, we have learnt to look upon pick- 
pockets, perhaps even upon garotters, with a lenient eye. 
Mr. Fagan’s pupils touch us, at least, with a light finger. Your 
ticket-of-leave man gives us rougher handling, but we escape 
with our lives. If we have a mind to struggle with him, we 
have plenty of sea-room. A chance passenger may induce 
him to give us leg-bail, and there is even a possibility that one 
of the guardians of the public peace may come to our aid. 
Not so if a well-dressed gentleman, who is our sole companion 
in a railway carriage, takes a fancy to our gold watch. He 
has only to whip ont his life-preserver while we are reading 
the paper or revolving some interesting theme with closed 
eyes, and there is an end of us. We may show fight, ‘if the 
first blow has not brained us; but if we are weak or old, we 
have no chance. For an hour, or half an hour, or ten minutes 
we are shut up with him, as far from help, though only a 
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plank divides us from fellow-passengers, as if we were alone 
with our assailant in a desert. Nay, the tragedy which, for 
the last week, has almost obliterated Denmark and the Holy 
Alliance from our minds, has shown that in four minutes we 
may be assaulted, robbed, and tossed out of our carriage dead, 
or as good as dead, and the murderer escape without one 
suspecting eye resting upon him. In that brief space a gentle- 
man was, on Saturday last, murdered and thrown out of the 
carriage in which he was a passenger between Bow and 
Hackney Wick. The windows and sides of the carriage 
were sprinkled with his blood. It was found in clotted pools 
upon the cushions and on the floor. In the desperate struggle, 
which these horrible traces indicate, it is impossible to doubt 
that the murderer must have had upon him similar evidence of 
his guilt. But he vanished unseen, and up to the hour when 
we write, though part of his plunder has been traced, no 
immediate clue to himself has been obtained. And what 
would it matter though there had? What satisfaction will it 
be if we catch him and hang him high as Haman? His 
bloody exploit has proved that there is no place so safe for the 
commission of murder as a railway carriage, none in which the 
victim is more helpless. 

Minor offences and trespasses which the law excuses because of 
the irresponsibility of those who commit them, have long shown 
the immense facility which railway travelling offers to profligates, 
knaves, and lunatics. Scores of women have been imsulted, 
some more scandalously outraged, others robbed between station 
and station. If a gentleman produces a pack of cards and 
challenges his fellow-passengers to play with him, they may 
thank Heaven that he does not at the same time produce a 
life-preserver. Some have watched with terror a man of 
peculiar look open his carpet-bag, and, taking out a razor, eye 
the company all round, as if he was considering on which he 
should operate first. As for drunken men and their misdeeds, 
their name is Legion. But whether against madmen, or 
drunkards, or thieves, murderers or profligates, there is no help. 
The touch of a bell, the pull of a cord, might, and in most 
cases would, bring succour. But we have a system utterly 
deficient in these resources. It has been established, and it 
cannot be changed. They may manage these things better in 
France and throughout the Continent; but England is not 
France, and our railway directors scorn the notion of borrowing 
hints from foreigners. Thus it comes that our railway system, 
as far as the protection of passengers from their fellow- 
passengers goes, is the worst in the world. A_ bigoted 
adherence to a plan once laid down revolts against the simplest 
innovation. And though we have this week simultaneously 
been told of a most savage murder, and of a woman com- 
pelled, at the risk of her life, to open the door of a carriage 
and stand on the step, while the train was flying, to escape 
from the insults of a scoundrel with whom she was shut up 
alone, it is possible that railway boards will be deaf to these 
lessons as they have been deaf to all previous ones, and that 
passengers will still be at the mercy of any maniac or ruffian 
who may happen to journey along with them. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the evil of this state of things. 
Take the tragedy of last Saturday, for example. When we see 
how easily it was committed, our wonder is that it is the only 
instance of its kind upon an English railroad. There is as yet 
no reason to believe that there was any other motive but theft 
on the part of Mr. Briggs’ murderer, and the fact that the 
deceased gentleman’s watch and guard were stolen seems to set 
the question of motive at rest. Beyond this, we know only the 
state in which he was found, lying on the permanent way, and 
the traces of conflict which the carriage in which he was riding 
exhibited. All the rest is thus far surmise. We know that he 
took the 9°45 train at Fenchurch-street on Saturday evening. 
While the train was running from Bow to Hackney Wick, 
some ladies in the adjoining carriage observed that blood was 
spurted through the carriage-window upon their dresses. At 
Hackney, a gentleman opening the door of the carriage in 
which the deceased had been riding, placed his hand upon one 
of the cushions, and found that it was covered with blood. He 
called the guard, and upon further inspection it was found that 
the sides and windows were besmeared with blood, and that 
in some places there was quite a pool. They found also a gen- 
tleman’s hat—not Mr. Briggs’s—a walking-stick, and a small 
leathern bag. About the time when these tokens came to 
light, the driver and stoker of an engine which had been 
working the Hackney Wick and Stratford traffic, and were 
then returning to the Bow locomotive works, passed something 
on the line close to Ducket’s Canal, which the driver thought 
was a dog, and the stoker the body of a human being. The 
Stoker, taking a lamp with him, went back along the 
line, and found the deceased, his clothes saturated 





with blood; and his head battered in, as if with 
some sharp instrument. This is all that we know of 
the first act of this tragedy. Apparently, the murderer—if 
only one was concerned in the attack——was bent on possessing 
himself of the deceased’s watch and chain. Such a desire is 
not uncommon; and, on the other hand, people will not part 
with their possessions to thieves without a struggle. Mr. 
Briggs, though in his 70th year, was a hale old man, tall, and 
still powerful. He resisted the thief, and the carriage in which 
they rode bears evidence to a desperate struggle. What is 
there in the facts of this case which might not happen to any 
of us? The opportunity was inviting. There was no one 
present or within call to prevent either robbery or murder. 
We know that there are amongst us scoundrels who will not 
scruple at life in order to obtain a watch or a purse. It would 
seem in this case that the murderer’s aim was to stun his 
victim, and throw him out upon the line, in the hope that the 
next train would pass over him and murder be veiled 
“accident.” The plan was feasible, though it failed by the 
deceased falling, not upon the next line, but upon the space 
between the two. Had this been otherwise, and had there not 
been the evidence of blood, it might have been supposed that 
Mr. Briggs had committed suicide. How easily this might 
happen to anyone! Under cover of night the murderer 
escapes down the embankment at the next station; the train 
passes on, and presently an up-train crushes the insensible 
body which is lying in its path. 

In fact, it comes to this, that railway travelling offers 
tempting opportunities for violence, dictated either by lust or 
avarice; and that for a given space of time it can work its will, 
unmolested, with a victim of inferior power. It has a similar 
advantage where two persons are together upon a lonely road, 
or where a thief breaks in in the night upon a sleeping house- 
hold, except that in these latter cases the victim has some 
chance and in the former none. People, however, must sleep; 
they must sometimes be out at night, far from the reach of 
help, in case they are attacked; and what must be must be. 
But nothing but perverse obstinacy need put us in the peril of 
being shut up with lunatics, thieves, or blackguards, and left 
utterly at their mercy. No plan, it is true, can be devised 
which will bar the possibility of outrage; and even in France, 
where the guards are continually passing along the steps from 
one carriage to another, a murder has been committed by one 
passenger upon another. But such a precaution, if it cannot 
altogether prevent violence or insult, renders them exces- 
sively improbable; and if there is no means short of 
this, by which passengers can be protected, railway com- 
panies are bound to resort to it. They are bound at least 
to establish some means of communication between their pas- 
sengers and the guard ; and though Mr. Milner Gibson, in true 
official style, “ doubts the expediency of doing so,” and refuses 
to bring in a bill upon the subject, we are much mistaken if the 
public will be satisfied with this offhand dealing with a matter 
so important. Inspectors of railways may, as he states, be far 
from unanimous as to the expediency of adopting such a plan; 
but this is one of those things upon which people who are not 
inspectors are just as able to give an opinion as those who are, 
and it is an impertinence to oppose the opinion of half a dozen 
inspectors to a universal conviction. It would not be neces- 
sary, were the required communication established, that the 
train should be stopped at every summons—the guard could 
come and see for himself the gravity of the occasion; and the 
mere knowledge that his assistance was at hand, if needed, 
would infinitely diminish the chance of misconduct any of 
kind. But now, let a passenger be seized with sudden illness, 
let the carriage be on fire, let a woman be abominably insulted, 
let passengers be put in fear of life from a maniac, let even 
murder be going on, there is no help till the next station is 
reached. Such a state of things is simply intolerable. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


Tere are, probably, few epochs in the life of a private 
gentleman more awful than when he finds himself summoned 
to get upon his feet and pronounce an extempore oration in 
honour of some grand and noble idea which never crosses his 
mind from one end of the year till another, except at the 
annual meeting of some society or association. An ingenious 
essayist, Mr. A. K. H. B., being frequently at a loss, as we 
learn, to fill up his apportioned pages in this or that maga- 
zine, does not hesitate boldly to tell his readers that he is 
puzzled to know what to say to them. He relates, perhaps, 
as a pis-aller, what happened to him the other day when he cut 
a worm in two in his garden, or how last week, while walking 
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in the Strand, he chanced to see an omnibus from the City, 
and how he hailed it and got in. Everybody who has a 
sensitive soul is charmed both with the incident, the idea, and 
the narrator. The incident and the idea are not very startling, 
but both are fluently and agreeably expatiated on, and both 
at least are intelligible. People come away feeling that in this 
age of fine and showy writing it is a comfort to have some- 
thing stable and satisfactory. Here, they think, is a man who 
means a worm and an omnibus when he says a worm or an 
omnibus, and who is humbleminded and affable into the 
bargain. They make friends at once with Mr. A. K. H. B. 
while he and they are waiting for the omnibus. ‘The prospect 
of making an extempore post-prandial speech is to most men 
as disquieting, and exercises the same dreary influence on the 
inventor's powers that is exercised upon Mr. A. K. H. B. by 
the sight of the printer’s devil waiting at the door. A blank 
comes over the most accomplished orator when he hears his 
name on a sudden coupled with the toast of civil and religious 
liberty, and the toastmaster behind the chairman’s chair 
stentoriously praying silence for his speech. He wishes feebly 
he had never come to the dinner; he rises wildly and grasps 
at the back of his next neighbour’s chair. Before his eyes is a sea 
of upturned faces, of white ties, of black waistcoats, of pine apples, 
and of wax candlesticks. In the far distance may be seen the 
dreary countenances of the exhausted but composed waiters. 
Inside his head sits some fury drumming the three fatal words 
upon the top of his brain—civil and religious liberty. The 
only idea the drumming conveys to him is the obvious idea 
that civil and religious liberty is an excellent thing in its way 
—except, perhaps, after dinner—and that he wishes he might 
say so and sit down. Unfortunately, the conventional law of 
after-dinner talking makes it highly indecent to sit down under 
a given period. The country papers would think nothing of 
you. Your neighbours for twenty miles round would go home 
and put down your silence to imbecility. Poor Mr. So-and-so— 
they would say—his heart is better than his head. In self- 
defence, therefore, you are compelled to utter truisms on the 
subject of civil and religious liberty, and to be at least five or 
ten minutes in uttering them. The term civil and religions 
liberty is somehow or other vaguely connected in our heads 
with Queen Elizabeth, and the inquisition, and Borrow’s Bible 
in Spain. We therefore briefly touch on the glories of the 
Reformation, mention Magna Charta in passing, allude to 
Hampden, give the Pope a sly dig, sigh over the slow progress 
of Protestant efforts in Spain, and reseat ourselves having done 
our duty by civil and religious liberty. Somebody else rises 
at once to fire off blank cartridges about the Volunteers, coupling 
the toast with the name of Captain Somebody Else. Then 
comes some fresh victim yoked to the car of some fresh, great, 
and glorious principle, who, in his turn, unbosoms himself 
before the same sea of faces, and tlie same sad-eyed waiters. 

After-dinner speeches themselves are not the most trying 
ordeal through which an orator can pass. Bad as they are, 
they are not so bad as speeches at a wedding breakfast. If 
it was not for the champagne and the mellowing influence of 
the previous ceremony, no one could make an oration on the 
latter occasion at all. To have to propose the health of the 
respected uncle of the bride, coupled with no sentiment religious 
or profane, is a task that might well turn young hairs grey. 
There could only be one thing worse, and that would be to be 
the uncle in question, and to have to return thanks. Yet 
Providence, which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, tempers 
this sort of trial wonderfully to bride’s uncles. When a man 
reaches the time of life at which he is uncle to somebody’s 
wife, he is probably indifferent to the anxieties of oratory, and 
will get through comfortably where other and livelier men 
would fail. There is, however, one great advantage which a 
hymenzal orator enjoys, and which a post-prandial orator does 
not. The hymenzal orator has of necessity a slightly maudlin 
audience. Church in the early morning, followed up so quickly 
with a heavy lunch—all mingled together with the tears of the 
bride, the beauty of her bridesmaids, not to mention a vague 
and heavy sense that somebody is going away, contribute to 
soften and prepare the soil for the sowing of the kindly seed of 
eloquence. The audience of an after-dinner speaker is less 
favourable. ‘They are sleepy at most, and never get so far as 
to be maudlin. They are not likely to be touched by the 
theme of domestic joys and sorrows; and too sentimental a 
flight of declamation would prove a fiasco. 

It is difficult, upon reflection, to conceive many substantial 
reasons for tolerating either forms of oratory at all. That 
there should be toasts after dinner is natural. First of all, 
this is an old custom, and old customs survive, for the sake of 
old associations, long after there is any serious reason in favour 
of their surviving. Nor is there any cause why, at great 





dinners, political and ecclesiastical ideas should not be honoured 
duly; why her Majesty’s merits as a Queen should not be 
acknowledged ; why we should not drink the health of the 
House of Commons and the British Constitution, and do 
homage to the valour of the Volunteers. Why cannot all this 
be done in silence? If there is any occasion on which the 
House of Commons becomes a national nuisance, it is when its 
praises are being dinned into us after dinner by some very 
prosy member, who revenges on his unwilling listeners the long 
and many slights he has suffered through the session about 
the witching hour of dinner-time. Dinner was the source of 
all his woes, and he is resolved that dinner shall be the scene of 
his ultimate triumph. The Church, again, can manage to sur- 
vive without a bishop on his legs. The admirable qualities of 
the Volunteers suggest themselves at once to any reflective 
mind, and need no orator to enlarge upon the theme. Why, 
then, do we tolerate after-dinner speeches? There are cer- 
tainly two reasons for enduring the infliction. ‘The first is the 
dreadful and interminable duration of an English dinner. This 
is a barbarous solecism in an age which, in most respects, is 
competent to take care of its physical and social comfort. Why 
mortal hour after hour should be spent by any human beings 
in brooding over glasses of wine which, in general, might 
be easily drunk during the progress of the repast itself, passes 
all rational comprehension. ‘To escape from self-torture and 
the torture of a stupid neighbour on either hand, men willingly 
turn to the dullest speech in hopes of shortening the evening. 
Better a bore in the distance on his feet, than two bores within 
a few feet of you, whispering alternate commonplaces in your ear. 
It is, therefore, partially in self-defence that Englishmen pre- 


serve a custom which involves much agony on the part of 


those who speak, and weariness on the part of those who 
listen. But there is one more reason of a sounder kind. There 
are some people whom everybody likes to hear; yet it is 
generally impossible to put them forward to the exclusion of 
other and less interesting speakers, who conceive that they 
have as much right to an audience as their livelier neighbours. 
The clergyman of the parish would feel indignant at being 
passed over when his parishioners are giving tongue; and yet 
all the farmers and country gentlemen only care to listen to 
the squire, who always makes them laugh. You cannot drink 
health and happiness to the borough member, who is a 
humorous dog, without including the county member, who is a 
stick. The churchwarden or the curate talk better than the 
bishop, but the bishop, in virtue of his office, must come first ; 
and experience teaches us that the bishop must be a very fine 
fellow who contents himself with less than half an hour. If 
the Prime Minister, indeed, was the speaker of the night, one 
might, without offence, silence all the rest, and intrust the 
whole of the eloquence to him. But the real difficulty is to 
know what to do with a list of orators, whose social position 
is far more undeniable than their social talent. ‘The apple at 
such gatherings must be given, not to the most eloquent, but 
to the richest, and the man who has most acres in the place. 
The English nation sacrifices a great deal to those who stand 
high in Fortune’s favours ; but there is no sacrifice we all make 
so often as the sacrifice of our ears. 

The only method of getting rid of the old men of the sea 
who weigh so heavily upon the ‘shoulders of an after-dinner 
audience, is to rise from dinner sooner. In no other manner 
can the nuisance be abridged. The change in all respects 
would be most agreeable. When the dessert and the decanters 
make their appearance, the most conversational of beings has 


| probably exhausted himself on those who sit next to him, and is 





weary of being tied to them any longer. He longs to move 
ubout and to change his company. He sees an old friend 
some yards higher up the table whom he has not seen for 
years. A neighbour catches his eye from the background, 
who, thanks to the inexorable demands of the speech-makers, 
is never destined to catch his ear. A feast to be enjoyable, 
like all other pleasures, should not be too prolonged. Dinners 
to be merry ought in reason to be short. We do not despair 
of seeing the alteration in our day; and when the change is 
made, orators and audience alike wjll hail it with delight. 


THE “ KEARSARGE” SHORN OF HER LAURELS. 


RETRIBUTION, as yet incomplete, has followed swift upon the 
triumph of the Kearsarge over the Alabama. The hot Southern 
blood has “swept to its revenge” of that discomfiture, and on 
Wednesday nearly accomplished it. On that day, off Jersey, the 
Florida gave battle to the Yankee ship and drove her disabled into 
Gorey. ‘This is the first round in an encounter which has yet t0 
be fought out. The Florida lies off Gorey waiting to renew the 
engagement, and the Kearsarge, if she has the pluck to come oUt, 
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may have to follow the Alabama to the bottom. Evidently the 
loss of the Southern rover will not be forgiven, and the Florida 
seems up to the mark of effectually avenging it. 





THE ALLEGED MASSACRE OF SWEDES. 


WE are happy to have Earl Russell’s assurance that the story of 
the massacre of 400 Swedes after the battle of Diippel is altogether 
false. But Lord Shaftesbury supports the statement he made last 
week of a Swedish officer in the Danish army having been fired 
upon, not bayonetted, while he lay on the field amongst the 
wounded. Such an atrocity we cannot regard as accidental or as the 
mere act of unauthorized brutality ; for an order issued by Prince 
Charles Frederick of Prussia directs all foreigners made prisoners 
in the Danish ranks to be dealt with as brigands, brought before a 
court-martial, and shot. Lord Russell says he has reason to believe 
that it is not the intention of the Prussian Government to carry 
this order of the day into effect. But its publication sufficiently 
indicates the barbarous spirit that animates army and Government, 
and justifies us in believing any statement reputably made to the 
discredit of either until it is disproved. 





CRUELTY TO A HUSBAND. 
Svurrs for judicial separation on the ground of cruelty proceeding 
from the wife to the husband are likely to be as rare as actions for 
breach of promise brought by a man againsta woman. But as they 


are possible, it is right that people should know what amount of | 


cruelty will entitle a husband to the prayer of his petition. It is 
a paradox to say that a less amount will suffice in his case than in 
one in which the weaker vessel is the suitor. But this is not only 
true, but just and necessary, where the husband, either from a 


sense of religion or manliness, refuses to exercise his physical | 


superiority over a termagant wife. The case of Pickard v. 
Pickard illustrates this position. It isin evidence that, for a series 
of years, Mrs. Pickard conducted herself towards her husband in 
a manner which speaks volumes for Mr. Pickard’s patience and 
forbearance. So far from being the weaker vessel, she seems to 
have been a vessel of wrath rarely exampled. She is charged with 
“unrestrained violence,” “irritability,” “ bursts of unprovoked 
ill-temper,” and “abuse habitually heaped upon her husband.” 
Discarding the gentle guile by which woman rules, but never shows 
she rules, this monster in petticoats “ ventured from time to time 
to lift her hand against her husband,” and “ added personal outrage 
to the degradation of foul language.” For fifteen years Mr. 
Pickard, from a sense of religious duty, bore this abominable ill- 
usage with patience ; but, of course, he bore it in vain. His Christian 
patience seemed above everything else to madden his better-half 
beyond endurance, till one day, as he was going to his devotions, 
the fury “thrust herself before him on the steps of a public chapel, 
the service of which he was attending against her will, assailed 
him with abuse and blows, and, us the sole refuge from an unseemly 
struggle, drove him with ignominy home.” Now we hope there are 
few such women in England as Mrs. Pickard, and we are certain 
there are few such men as her husband. But let all women of her 
stamp know that if the physical effects of violence by the wife are 
less than those of the husband—though this is not always truae—the 
moral results are immeasurably greater, and the Judge-Ordinary will 
send any woman packing who, forgetting that submission is the wife’s 
lot in marriage, becomes her husband’s assailant. No woman can be 
fairly asked to keep a civil tongue in her head when she is roused. 
Words and tears are the legitimate means by which she relieves 
her feelings when they oppress her, and a man would be simply a 
brute who would seek to deprive her of them. But neither law nor 
society will tolerate fisticuffs. The Judge-Ordinary said with truth— 
“How was it possible that that submission which was the wife's lot 
in marriage could be maintained by the husband if she became 
his assailant? The mutually dependent duties of the marriage 
state suffered a hopeless confusion in such an inversion of parts. 
Indignity and loss of self-respect undermined the position of the 
husband, and released the wife from all moral control, and coha- 
bitation on the terms of the marriage contract ceased to be longer 
possible. But, worse than all, the man was incited to the retalia- 
tion of force, perhaps driven to violence in self-defence; and if 
this Court refused to relieve him from the perils of provocation 
when he held his hand, what security was there for the safety of 
the wife herself ?” 





AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 


Lorp Broveram has invited the House of Lords to dinner—at 
the Cooking Depdt in the New-cut. He has been there himself, 
and vouches for the quality of beef, peas, and potatos, for four- 
pence, and “a basin of soup, better than which their lordships 
never had at their own tables,” for a penny. Add a penny for beer, 
and we have an excellent dinner for sixpence. Here is the result 
of the good example set us by Glasgow. In this one depdt, 1,500 
working men, some with their wives and daughters, dine daily, 
and, in a manner, sumptuously. One may ask, why what cookery 
can do for the working man it should not do for other men? 
Beef, after all, is only beef, and peas, potatoes, and soup, fit for a 
nobleman, if Lord Brougham is right, cannot be very bad for men 
who are neither noblemen nor working men. Why should a 
merchant’s clerk have to pay eightpence or tenpence for a basin of 
soup when it can be sold so good for a penny? Why should he 


have to pay threepence for a ration of peas when peas, 
potatoes, and beef, upon which Lord Brougham can luxuriate, 
may be had for fourpence? Really this is matter of consequence 
to thousands. It is a poor dinner which a merchant’s clerk can 
get fora shilling—cow-beef, probably, and certainly no peas. To 
be sure, it is not necessary for him to eat peas. But why should 
he be perennially cut off from so innocent a luxury because his 
eating-house-keeper will not give him three table-spoonfuls for 
less than threepence? We want a radical change in this matter 
of feeding. To give a working man, with his eighteen shillings 
per week, a good dinner for sixpence, and charge a clerk, with 
his thirty shillings per week, a shilling or eighteenp&nce for an 
indifferent one, is monstrous. The Cooking Depét in the New- 
cut returns a profit of 20 per cent. What fortunes must the 
keepers of eating-houses make out of the half million of London 
men and youths who dine and lunch daily at their tables! 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


THERE is nothing like having one’s wits about one in the hour of 
peril, to which end it is above all things necessary that people 
should cultivate a habit of keeping themselves cool and facing 
small evils steadily. Some years ago a lady, h=thing on the coast 





_ began to swim after her. 





| of Cornwall, got out of her depth and was carried out by the tide. 
| The people on the shore were in a flutter, and did nothing to save 


her ; but she herself knew that she could float, and so she threw 
herself on her back, determined to utilize her sole power to its 
utmost. A young shipwright hearing what had happened, and 
being a strong swimmer, came down to the beach, stripped, and 
After swimming upwards of a mile he 
came near her, but before touching her he asked if she had presence 
of mind to do precisely what he told her to do, and promised that, 
on that condition, he would do his best to save her. She gave her 
promise, and the carpenter came close to her, told her to place 
her hands upon his hips, which she did, and then swam back 
with her towards the shore. Both these people had their wits 
about them and both were saved. The Birmingham Daily 
Post this week records an instance of coolness equally happy, 
though different in circumstance. A canal-boat at Wolverhamp- 
ton was capsized on Monday, having in the cabin the captain’s 
wife and three children. To all appearance their death was cer- 
tain, when a boat-builder, seeing what had occurred, ran into the 
water, and leaped on to the bottom of the boat, at the same time 
sending a friend for his axe. As soon as he got it he placed his 
ear close to the side of the boat, and, ascertaining where the 
woman and children were, set to work to cut through the timbers 
of three-inch oak, and in ten minutes made an opening through 
which a tiny hand immediately grasped the broken timbers. As 
the hole increased in size, more hands were held up, till at last 
the hole was wide enough to admit the egress of the baby ten months’ 
old. In twenty minutes from the occurring of the accident, 
children and mother were all rescued. The process of delivery 
was simple, but no one thought of it except the man who had his 
wits about him. We may add that his name is Joseph Monk, 
and that he is in the employ of Mr. Major, Chemical Works, Mon- 
more-green, Wolverhampton. 





MR. COXWELL AND HIS BALLOON, 


No man who commits himself to the science of ballooning can 
tell where or amongst what people it will carry him, as Mr. Coxwell 
has just discovered. It set him down on Monday amongst a horde 
of savages as fierce and untamed as South Sea Islanders, and 
differing very little from them except in their habitat, which was 
at Leicester. They tore his balloon to pieces, burnt the car, seized 
himself, knocked his cap off, tore his coat from skirt to collar, and 
while the police were hurrying him away to save his life, followed 
him with cries of “ Rip him up;” “ Knock him on the head ;” 
“Finish him ;” and all this because some one had spread a report 
that he was going to ascend in his second-best balloon and not in 
his best. The occasion was a Foresters’ féte; but no barriers had 
been erected to keep off the pressure of about 50,000 people ; and 
so it came to pass that the balloon could not be properly inflated, 
or that it could not ascend from want of a clear space. And 
partly because it could not ascend, partly for the rumour above 
mentioned, they turned upon Mr. Coxwell, and would probably 
have demolished him as they did his balloon, had not the police 
carried him off. It is humiliating to think that after all the 
civilizing influences which have been exerted upon them, so 
much of the savage should still linger in the blood of our working 
classes. 





DREADFUL ACCIDENTS. 


From Canada and France we have news of terrible loss of life 
to be imputed solely to gross negligence. On the 29th ult., at St. 
Hilaire, nineteen miles from Montreal, a railway train of eleven 
cars, with 354 German emigrants, went over Beloid Bridge, drown- 
ing thirty-four persons, besides those in a car which, at the latest 
advices, had not been reached. The engineer, had he obeyed his 
orders, would have stopped the train before going over the — 
In addition to those drowned, between thirty and forty of 
emigrants were badly injured. Then, on Sunday last, the handrail 
of one of the penny boats lately placed on the Sadne gave way, 
and fifty of the passengers went overboard, clinging to each other 
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in the water, and rendering the escape of more than fifteen impos- 
sible. The captain sank with one woman clinging round his neck 
and another round his body. The boat was narrow, sailing high 
out of the water, crowded deck and cabins, with ladies, children, 
workmen in their Sunday attire, and rolling with every movement 
of the rudder. A sudden lurch brought the water in at her scupper- 
holes, and the passengers crowding against the handrail, it gave 
way, and over they went. Now that the mischief is done, the 
owner of the boat has been arrested ; but would it not have been 
better to arrest the boat before she was stationed upon the river ? 
There are three other boats of the same build, equally untrust- 
worthy, plying on the Sadne. 








THE BEGINNING OF THE END.—The Ministerial fish dinner is fixed 
for Saturday week, and it is expected that the remaining parliamentary 
business will be got through by Saturday fortnight.—Times. 


DENMARK AND Prussia.—It is almost impossible to follow the 
changes through which the Danish question is from day to day passing. 
No sooner does Prince John of Gliicksburg leave Copenhagen on a 
special mission to the Court of Prussia than the Cabinet is turned out, 
and is succeeded by one formed out of the most reactionary elements 
which Denmark can produce. There is now little doubt that Prince 
John proposed to King William the annexation of Holstein and the 
lower part of Schleswig to Prussia. There can be no question that 
this proposal is most palatable to Bismarck and the Kreuz Zeitwig 
party, and would only be refused by the King from those feelings of 
personal friendship towards the Duke of Augustenburg which have 
more than once done good service to the latter. But the forces at 
work will, we are afraid, prove too strong in the end. The same in- 
fluences which compelled the King to send his armies across the 
Rider, against his own judgment and the express vote of his Chambers, 
may yet compel him to accept a proposition so gratifying to the self- 
love of the Prussian aristocracy, and the military element of which 
Prince Frederick Charles is the representative, and which has from 
the first scorned the idea of spending blood and treasure for no other 
purpose than to place a duke of political tendencies opposed to their 
own upon athrone which they have won. 
with nothing short of the annexation of the Duchies, or part of them, 
at all events, to the kingdom of Prussia. Meantime, it is possible 
that the new Ministry at Copenhagen will propose to enter the German 
Confederation, with the two Duchies, one and indivisible, under con- 
ditions more favourable to Germany than any yet offered. What 
answer Germany will make to this proposal remains to be seen. 
Practically, the Emperor Napoleon commands the situation, and while 
it is not likely that he will consent to the first proposition of an- 
nexation to Prussia, there is every reason to suppose that he will 
decidedly reject the latter. The chances are, therefore, that the solu- 
tion does not lie in either the one proposal or the other, and that before 
many days are over this much-vexed question will have entered a new 
phase. What that phase will be we must leave to the conjecture of 
our readers. This much we may venture to say, that although we 
have scrambled out of the mud, we have got upon a very slippery bank, 
and it will require more dexterity on the part of those who conduct 
our foreign affairs than they have hitherto evinced to prevent our 
tumbling back again into the slough.—The Owl. 





This party will be satisfied | 


amusement in all around, who supposed I had improvised it; but, odd 
as it may appear, it is a practice I have often resorted to, Mr. Rogers, 
who knew full well the regard and respect I had for him, saw at once 
that I was relating a simple fact, and joined cordially in the merriment 
it excited.— Passages from the Life of a Philosopher, by Charles 
Babbage. 


Tue Director of Police at Warsaw has just published a notice on 
the subject of the prohibition for ladies to wear mourning. He now 
issues a list of the style of dress which he considers as constituting 
mourning, and, at the same time, advises any lady who may consider 
herself to be falsely accused, to wait on him wearing the articles of 
dress objected to. 


WE often hear of the “father of a fine family,” a title some- 
times bestowed on persons who would willingly resign their right to 
it; but I never heard of anyone who had his “ quiver” so very “ full 
of them” as his Majesty of Siam, who, at a recent interview with a 
French official, apologised for having so few of his family round him ; 
“for on this occasion,” says the official report, “ only twenty of his 
Majesty’s younger children were able to be present.” You know that 
the Majesty of Siam has put himself entirely into the hands of France. 
—Daily Telegraph. 

Asp-EL-Kaper arrived at Damascus on the 23rd of June, from his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was received with great honour by the 
Governor and people of the city. 


I wit conclude my letter with a mot attributed to an ambassadress. 
Some ten days ago I told you that the Emperor's carriage-horses took 
fright during a drive from Fontainebleau. They were soon stopped, 
however, and the party got safe home. ‘ Do you know, Countess,” 
said the Emperor, “ that we have nearly died together?” “ No, Sire,” 
replied the Countess, “ you have escaped death—I immortality.” 
—Paris Letter. 


IN a cause, “ Godard v. Nadar,” which has just been adjudicated at 
the Tribunal de Commerce, it was elicited in evidence that the 
“ Géant” balloon cost 29,596f., the silk alone cost 20,066f. M. Nadar 
has lost his action, and is condemned to pay 7,457f. to M. Godard, who 
constructed the balloon, Nadar finding the materials. 


Birtus in Paris.—According to a return just issued from the 
Hotel de Ville, the number of births in the city of Paris during the 


| year 1862 was 52,312, of which 26,505 were boys and 25,507 girls. 


Of the whole number, 14,501 were illegitimate and 37,721 born in 
wedlock. Of the natural children, 6,711 were recognised and bear 
their father’s name. The number of deaths was 42,185 and the excess 
of births 10,127. The marriages celebrated were 15,916. The popu- 
lation of the twenty arrondissements, at the last census, was 1,696,151. 
—Times’ Paris Letter. 


Croquet.—A deputation of young ladies lately waited on the autho- 


| rities of the Horticultural Gardens to ask leave to play croquet on 


| their lawns. 


Tue First TURNPIKE IN ENGLAND.—Dxactly five hundred years | 
have elapsed since a hermit, weary of the labour of having nothing to | 


do, and tired of sitting the dull day through, by the side of the stone 


which supported the sun-dial in front of St. Anthony’s Chapel, on | 


Highgate-hill — that stone which subsequently became known as 
Whittington’s—resolved to mend the ways between the summit of 
the hill and the low part of the vale ending in Islington. This hermit 
was aman of some means, and he devoted them to bringing gravel 
from the top of the hill and laying it all along the unclean tract which 
then, as now, bore the name of “Hollow Way.” By digging out 
gravel he gave a pond to the folk on the hill, where it was greatly 
needed ; and he contributed cleanliness and security to the vale, where 
neither had hitherto been known. Travellers blessed the hermit who 
had turned constructor of highways; the pilgrims to St. Anthony’s 
found their access to the shrine of the saint made easy and pleasant 
by him, and as for the beneficent hermit himself, his only regret was 
that.in accomplishing this meritorious act for the good of his fellow- 
men, he had entirely exhausted all his fortune. The king, however, 
came to the rescue. He set up a toll-bar, and published a decree 
addressed to “our well-beloved William Phelippe, the hermit,’ that 
he and the public might know wherefore. The king declared that he 
highly appreciated the motive which had induced the hermit to benefit 
“four people passing through the highway between Heghgate and 
Smethfield, in many places notoriously miry and deep.” And in order 
that the new way might be maintained and kept in repair, the king 
licensed the hermit to take toll, and keep the road in order, and him- 
self in comfort and dignity. This was the first road-bar erected in 
England, and William Phelippe, the hermit, was the father of the race 
of turnpike-keepers.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Onc8, at a large dinner party, Mr. Rogers was speaking of an incon- 
venience arising from the custom, then commencing, of having 
windows formed of one large sheet of plate glass. He said that, a 
short time ago, he sat at dinner with his back to one of these single 
panes of plate glass ; it appeared to him that the window was wide 
open, and such was the force of imagination, that he actually caught 
cold. It so happened that I was sitting just opposite to the poet. 
Hearing this remark, I immediately said, “Dear me, how odd it is, 
Mr. Rogers, that you and I should make such a very different use of 
the faculty of imagination. When I go to the house of a friend in the 
country, and unexpectedly remain for the night, having no nightcap, 
I should naturally catch cold. But by tying a bit of packthread tightly 
round my head, I go to sleep imagining that I have a nightcap on; 
consequently I catch no cold at all.” This sally produced much 





They were most courteously received, but at the same 
time informed that the gardens were for horticulture not husbandry.— 
The Owl. 


To cover the expenses of the works in progress at the Cologne 
Cathedral this year, which are greater than ever, the Prussian Govern- 
ment has organized a public lottery. 


We see that the account of the dreadful murder committed last 
week in a railway carriage, has been translated and published in all 
the French papers. This will not lessen the idea the French have 
already formed of the fearful insecurity of life in London. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





DEFOE’S LETTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,— Your correspondent, the ‘ Contributor of Defoe’s Letters,” has 
made, as appears to me, small way in establishing his startling propo- 
sition that Defoe was the author of the “* Memoirs of Scotland,” and 
of the Introduction prefixed to it. Putting Lockhart for a moment 
out of the question, what is his positive evidence to prove Defoe the 
author? ‘ That it has been generally attributed to him.” I ask, by 
whom? Has it been so attributed by any person who can be consi- 
dered at all an authority on the subject ?—in fact, by anyone except 
such unscrupulous hack writers as Oldmixon, and men of a like class, 
inveterately hostile to Defoe, and whose testimony will weigh little 
with any impartial judge, or by booksellers, who seem to consider 
that every tract or book which bears the imprint of “ I. Baker, at 
the Black Boy in Paternoster-row,”’ is as a matter of course the pro- 
duction of Defoe? George Chalmers was thoroughly versed in every- 
thing connected with Scotch history, and was likewise the biographer 
of, and exceedingly well acquainted with, the productions of Defoe, 
and had the advantage—and it was no slight one—of possessing the 
eight volumes of the “ Review,” without which no one can have a full 
knowledge of Defoe’s style or opinions, and which being Defoe’s 
entire work, and an acknowledged one, is often of the greatest value 
in determining what books were or were not written by him. Did 
George Chalmers attribute the “ Memoirs of Scotland” to Defoe? 
I think not. Neither did Wilson in his elaborate “ Biography,” but, 
on the contrary, quotes the book as Lockhart’s. 

The only other argument I can find in your correspondent’s letter 
to establish Defoe’s authorship, is that which he derives from, a5 
appears to him, internal evidence. ‘The Book is full of Defoes 
peculiar idioms; his rapid, homely, careless modes of express'on. 
On this point I am perfectly at issue with your correspondent. 1 may 
claim to myself the merit or demerit of a long and attentive acquaint- 
ance with Defoe’s works, and I find no “ idioms or modes of expres- 
sion” in the Memoirs and Introduction so peculiarly Defoe’s that 
on the same grounds the Book might not be ascribed to at least twenty 
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other writers of the time, while, on the other hand, such words and 
expressions as “ habile witness,”’ “ rebauce and ambition,” “ pickering 
discourses,” “‘ propaled,” “ expiscating,”’ “ an aweband over others,” 
“ homologate,” “ banged and forced the court,’ ‘ socy-criminis,” 
* novour,’ ‘scrimpness,” “ alongst,”’ “ testificate,”’ “ tabled it,” 
“ improven,” “man of a good coram vobis,” “ circumstantiated,”’ 
“ mettle-pragmatical,” “ refile,”’ “ diets prefixed, “ full conveniendum,” 
must, I think, strike any one as not bearing the stamp of Defoe, 
whose grand characteristic is his thoroughly English style, and free- 
dom from exotic introductions. Certainly, therefore, as it does not 
follow that if Lockhart were clearly put on one side, the Memoirs 
must of necessity be ascribed to Defoe, your correspondent must 
strengthen his case against the latter very considerably indeed before 
any well-informed and careful critic will consider the proposition he 
commenced with, and which he has rather qualified in his last letter, 
as proved. 

With regard to Lockhart, I confess I cannot see the force of his ob- 
jections. He dwells much on the text of the Memoirs being substantially 
the same in the edition of 1714, and that taken from Lockhart’s copy and 
published in the Lockhart Papers, and thus not bearing out the com- 
plaints of the author as to the errors of the first edition. But on col- 
lating, as I have done, the first and third editions, both published in 
1714, and that in the Lockhart Papers, I find quite a sufficient number 
of variations to justify the expressions of the author. As I wish to 
economise your space, I will not give the list of these variations, and 
I think it the less necessary to do so, as the whole of your cor- 
respondent’s arguments against Lockhart’s authorship appear to me, 
with all due respect be it said, to be mere special pleading. Here is a 
work of which a copy with a new preface, in the autograph of George 
Lockhart, of Carnworth, identifying the author of that preface with 
the author of the work itself, has been preserved amongst the family 
papers of the Lockhart family, and is published by the husband of the 
great-granddaughter of George Lockhart,in 1817. The character of the 
work, the information contained in it, the references to private trans- 
actions and conversations which Lockhart had with other parties, the 
connection which it seems to have with another tract of his, first pub- 
lished in the Lockhart Papers, his “ Account of Pablic Affairs from 
the Union,” at which the Memoirs close, “to the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714,” all appear to authenticate it as his, and his it must remain 
till a better title is shown. To raise an argument from the spelling 
of the Memoirs as published in 1714, though that is by no means 
uniformly so, being English, and that in the other papers first pub- 
lished in 1817 being Scotch, is to deduce a large conclusion from 
mighty small premises. The Book was published for the London 
market, and the party, whoever it was, who conveyed it to the press, 
after it had undergone frequent transcription, as well as the publisher 
himself would naturally take care that the spelling should be Anglicised 
to make it generally intelligible to the public. It may have had, also, 
the further motive to mystify the readers of the Book as to its author. 
But I could mention other Scotch memoirs published in London at 
and before this time, which look very different when republished with 
the original Scotch spelling restored. 

But I must draw my observations to a close. For his letters 
Defoe must answer, for litera scripta manet. But let him not be 
charged with baseness, which there is no proof of his ever having 
been guilty of. A Lover or Honour AND JUSTICE. 





SIR L. WRAXALL’S “CAROLINE MATILDA.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—While ready to accept with due resignation the charges of 
“ bookmaking,” “extreme carelessness,” and the other literary 
amenities with which you have honoured my “Caroline Matilda,” there 
is one point I cannot allow to pass unchallenged, because of its manifest 
unfairness. Your reviewer in one part of the article raises an exception 
to my insertion of original State papers, while in another he objects 
that I have omitted the evidence which would have enabled a decided 
opinion to be formed in the matter. If he had read the book prior to 
reviewing it, he would have found that what he calls the acte 
@ accusation of Queen Matilda, is in reality a judicial summing up, in 
which al] those portions of the evidence affecting the Queen are 
brought forward; and the same is the case with the defence. The 
evidence was taken in secret, protocolled, and copies were given to 
the two counsel, on which they could base their statements. It was 
never intended to see the light of day, nor was it in any way tested by 
cross-examination. Its nature will be best appreciated by a perusal of 
the State papers I have quoted, which contain an ample résumé. 

As to the descriptions of the English and French courts, I consider 
them justified by my title “ Life and Times,’ while at the same time 
they served to some extent as an excuse for the behaviour of my 
principal characters. 

When I add that I have been at work upwards of twelve months 
over the book, during which period I have consulted more than two 
hundred volumes in four different languages, I think these facts a 
sufficient reply to the other allegations contained in your notice. 


Yours, &c. LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


Junior Carlton Club, Regent Street, S.W. 
Wednesday. 

[We are at a loss to understand of what Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
complains. We said that “he does not give us the evidence itself ;” 
and he says the same thing. He appears, indeed, to think that 
a résumé of the evidence contained in the pleadings of counsel 
affords the same foundation for judgment as would be furnished by 
the actual depositions of the witnesses. But any practising barrister 
of his acquaintance will tell him—as we should have thought common 
sense might have suggested to him—that the two things are far from 
being equivalent. We still think that we were quite justified in assert- 
ing that “ we are therefore exactly in the same position in which a jury 








would be placed who knew nothing of a case except what they might 
gather from hearing the speeches of counsel on each side.” Comment 
is quite unnecessary upon the singular statement that “the acte 
@ accusation is in reality a judicial summing up . .« . and the 
same may be said of the defence.” Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s notionsof 
evidence and of criminal trials are clearly of the vague kind which 
pass muster in “legal”? novels—and nowhere else. With regard to 
the last paragraph in his letter, we can only express our regret that 
having spent so much time in reading, he did not spend a little more 
in thinking over, in digesting, and in condensing what he had read. In 
that case, it is just possible that we should have had a smaller and a 
better book. We cannot even conjecture by what process of reason- 
ing he arrives at the conclusion, that the fact of his having consulted 
* 200 volumes in four different languages” constitutes a “ sufficient 
reply” to the charges of bookmaking and of careless writing. | 





OUR ROADS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Will you allow me to supply an omission in the article “Our 
Roads,” &c., in your number of the 9th instant? As I have resided in 
Paris some time, I have had ample opportunities of observing. 

The writer of that article says, ‘‘ Some of the French Imperial roads 
are the best in the world. The most rigid care is taken that the metal 
shall be small, and it is passed through wire sieves, which arrest all 
the pieces that exceed a specified size.’ In addition to this, the 
stones are mixed with earth to facilitate their packing. Only 
one side of the road is under repair at atime. After the metal is laid 
down, it is hardened and flattened by means of heavy rollers drawn by 
five horses, and it is also continually watered. 

By this means, which takes a good deal of extra labour, the repaired 
part of the road is made almost as hard and smooth as the other side 
before any vehicles are required to traverse it. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
56, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris, July 11, 1864. 


C. R. Kuve. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Resrectep Frirnp,—The article in the Lonpon Review of tbe 
9th instant on “* Macadamized Roads,” is of public interest, and, I 
hope, will not be lost sight of—appealing as it does to our common 
sense and feelings of humanity. I do not pretend to any particular 
knowledge of road-making, but I have often witnessed with pain the 
sufferings of animals caused by the imperfect method of repairing our 
common roads. As a means of improvement I would suggest—the 
road being properly prepared—that the stones should be screened so 
as not to exceed the size of a walnut; to crush them in I would em- 
ploy a heavy field-roller propelled by horse or steam-power. This, in 
a few hours, would render the road smooth and passable for every 
description of vehicle, without loss of time and the infliction of torture 
to heavily-laden animals. 

There is need for the mending our ways in this particular, and it 
would be a great boon to all concerned if some practical effort were 
made in the direction indicated by the writer of the article re- 
ferred to. I remain, respectfully, 

7mo. 11, 1864. J. H. 

I enclose my card as a voucher. 








THE CHURCH. 


——_ 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


A proposition has been made in high places to submit the 
revision of the Liturgy of the Church of England to a Royal 
Commission. We should exceedingly regret to see any such 
proposition reduced to practice; for if there be one truth 
clearer than another it is this, that all reforms in the services 
of the Church of England should emanate from the Church 
itself. How those services were formed in the first instance, 
what were the purposes of the framers of them, is a subject 
very imperfectly understood at the present day. This much, 
however, is clear to those who have studied the subject, that 
the authors of the Liturgy were guided by very definite principles. 
They were by no means influenced in their selection either of 
the lessons or the collects by haphazard. Rightly or wrongly, 
their teaching was very distinct, and the system well matured, 
on which they proceeded. We shall return to this subject 
next week ; but in the meantime we must deprecate any inter- 
ference on the part of a Royal Commission with so delicate a 
matter as this is. Whois sufficient for such a task? Who as 
yet possesses any historical knowledge on the subject? What 
changes can be recommended that will command the approba- 
tion of all bodies either among the clergy or the laity? We 
admit that here and there a lesson from Scripture might be 
changed or omitted, considered in itself, and apart from the 
general context and purpose of the Book of Common Prayer. 
But whether such a change would not entirely disfigure and 
confuse its teaching is altogether another consideration. Besides 
what is here urged, we say nothing at present of the fact that 
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the framers of the Liturgy might possibly have in view the 
difficulties under which a clergyman labours in rebuking vices, 
and have preferred to preach from the desk lessons which, in 
the present state of society, could not so well be enforced from 
the pulpit. 








THE REV. MR. HILLYARD OF NORWICH. 


Over the western entrance of the Church of St. Lawrence, in the 
ancient city of Norwich, there is a piece of stone carving which 
represents the martyrdom of the patron saint from whom the church 
derives its name. The martyr is laid broiling on a gridiron, and 
soldiers are tending the fire. It is not unlikely that the present 
incumbent, the Rev. E. A. Hillyard, has frequently made this 
picture the subject of serious contemplation, and found in the 
story written in its time-honoured lines the kind of comfort which 
it is calculated to afford to erratic individuals who delight in 
imagining themselves among the persecuted for truth’s sake. Pos- 
sibly he may now be engaged realizing therein the moral tortures 
which he is enduring at the hands of his brother clergy. It is very 
likely, also, that if the good old saint, with his good old ideas, 
were now alive, and in Norwich, he would find in the Church of 
St. Lawrence many things, Brother Ignatius included, of which he 
could heartily approve ; and that, in fact, the canonized saint and 
the living rector would be congenial spirits and the best possible 
friends. There would, however, be this difference: St. Lawrence 
lived many hundred years ago, and the opinions he held were 
right ones, according to the ideas of his age ; Mr. Hillyard lives in 
the nineteenth century, but with the most antique-fashioned notions 
for that age. We know nothing of Mr. Hillyard personally. He 
is en a most excellent man, and very sincere in his way. It 
is Fame—that troublesome trumpet-tongued lady—who has carried 
his reputation to London ears, and made him, on account of his 
manifest sympathy with semi-Popish practices, the subject of what 
he no doubt considers many a harsh comment. That monster of 
modern birth—horrendum, informe, ingens— known by the name of 
Puseyism, or Tractarianism, or semi-Romanism, or whatever else 
be the designation in which it should most justly rejoice, is well 
known to be possessed of that quality once peculiar to the Hydra 
of old, that, when decapitated in one quarter, new life, head, ears, 
and eyes burst forth in another. Annihilated,as was supposed, by 
the Bishop of Norwich in Claydon, it has sprung up into fresh 
existence in the form of a monastery of so-called English Bene- 
dictines right under the Bishop’s nose in Norwich; and of the 
pranks and practices of this nursery of semi-Romanism, Mr. Hill- 
yard has made himself the hearty patron and abettor. 

There could scarcely have been found in England a better- 
selected spot for this medieval resurrection. In the first place, the 
lion is bearded in his own den ; where with infinite delight Brother 
Ignatius now has his revenge for the inhibition by which Bishop 
Pelham put an end to his Claydon mummeries. But the circum- 
stance which has particularly recommended Norwich for these 
purposes is, that it is, par excellence, a representative city of 
monkery. Its air is redolent of monkery ; its ruins tell the tales 
and echo the sounds of monkery; and its associations are all 
intensely monkish. In good old times, before the suppression of 
monasteries, a goodly band of sixty-four Benedictine monks lived 
happy days and years, and ate and drank good cheer, in Norwich ; 
and where else should modern Benedictines congregate in preference ? 
There were friars here, too, of every kind—Augustine friars, and 
friars black and grey, with friars white. All these things are now 

t and gone ; but their memory remains; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that Ignatius and his confraternity court such close 
proximity to Bishop Pelham. 

Now, the case against Mr. Hillyard is a very simple and a strong 
one. He has encouraged, sympathised, and identified himself in 
every possible way with these Benedictines, though he knows that 
his Bishop is most determinedly opposed to them, and is fully 
aware that their Superior, Mr. Lynne, better known as Brother 
Ignatius, has been inhibited from preaching in the diocese. He 
has even gone quite out of his way to encourage these people ; 
Mr. Lynne is cordially received by him in his parish church, 
though the whole fraternity are out-parishioners, whom he is not 
legally bound in any degree to notice. Mr. Lynne is appointed to 
preside at his organ and to lead the church music; and a daily 
administration of the Holy Communion, which was an unknown 
thing in St. Lawrence before the arrival of these monks, is esta- 
blished solely on account of them, and for their convenience. 
Everything is done, in fact, which could possibly be done whereby 
one man could identify himself with the opinions and acts of 
another. And what has been the consequence? Disregard, not 
of course of the strictly legal commands, but of the friendly 
counsels and admonitions of his bishop, serious feuds, excitement, 
and scandal to the Church in Norwich ; and, as a further natural 
consequence, an affectionate remonstrance from twenty-three 
brother clergymen of the city is cast aside and equally disregarded. 
But further still, Mr. Hillyard’s influence over those who by law 
and in the sight of God are the flock specially committed to his 
charge, is destroyed by this extreme anxiety about the spiritual 
concerns of a few externals. Large numbers of his congregation 
have left his church ; he has been, but last week, obliged to resign 
his post of secretary and manager of the district school of five 
associated parishes, of which his own is one; and even the 
guardians of the Norwich Union have passed a vote of want of 


they allege he has neglected ; and they have even requested the 
Poor Law Commissioners in Whitehall to remove him from that 
post. 

Now these are all very unpleasant charges, and the position is 
a most unfortunate one for any clergyman to be placedin. But 
Mr. Hillyard is not conscious that it is all his own doing; it has 
proceeded all, in his opinion, from “ a course of unscrupulous 
agitation, originated by persons as hostile to the Church as they 
are ignorant of its teachings.” There is no position so difficult that 
a zealous controversialist may not defend himself in it, at least 
thoroughly to his own satisfaction. There is a kind of logic which 
is irresistible in the hands of the man who can set aside his bishop 
by saying, “ I cannot forget that I am a priest by the imposition 
of a mightier hand even than his to whom I owe, and will pay, all 
lawful canonical obedience.” Episcopal obedience is an excellent 
thing in its way, in Mr. Hillyard’s opinion; but it matters nothing 
when the principle of the opposition of incompatible duties comes 
to his rescue, and he is able to reply to his twenty-three brother 
remonstrants, “ While you advise Episcopal Obedience, you are 
advising discontinuance of Holy Communion.” But by this daily 
Holy Communion, got up for a special purpose, “ you encourage,” 
say his clerical brethren, “ and uphold an inhibited clergyman to 
resistance to constituted authority.” ‘ Not at all,” replies Mr. 
Hillyard, “ I communicate a clergyman who is not excommuni- 
cated.” It is by this most ingenious play on words, and by this 
ambidexterous sophistry, that appeals to the most palpable facts 
are evaded. The daily celebration of the Holy Communion is every- 
thing—it absorbs every duty ; before it parochial interests must 
bow down and be forgotten, it order that he may “ grant a peti- 
tion from out-parishioners for the ‘ daily Eucharist.’ ” 

But why have the Eucharist for these out-parishioners at all ? 
This is the one simple question which Mr. Hillyard makes no 
attempt to answer. This one fact alone condemns him in the 
judgment of sound-thinking men. And this is the fact which is 
boldly thrust on him by the clergy in their counter-reply :—“ You 
have not hesitated to afford him (Mr. Lyne) countenance and 
support to the utmost extent possible without subjecting yourself 
to penal consequences, providing for him and his followers (persons 
entirely beyond your sphere of duty) a special daily service which 
you have never thought advisable to furnish for those in the 
parish of St. Lawrence, and at the workhouse, whose spiritual 
interests have now for some time been confided to your care.” 

The charge is unanswerable—no sophistry can rescue Mr. Hill- 
yard from the awkward fix into which he has got himself. The 
whole affair is to the Church a scandal, which in these days cannot 
be tolerated. The Claydon follies were quickly put an end to by 
the prompt action of episcopal authority ; and a like result, we 
trust, will allay the present excitement in Norwich. If by adroit 
manceuvring the meshes of the law are avoided, and the present 
course is persevered in at St. Lawrence, Mr. Hillyard will find 
that public opinion will interfere, and inflict a punishment which 
will make itself sorely felt in the loss of personal influence and 
public respect, and the estrangement of the best and dearest of his 
friends. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


A sap end, which can scarcely be called a natural death, has just 
befallen Mr. Dillwyn’s motion. Before the usual time for the 
Parliamentary slaughter of the innocents could arrive, the thread 
by which his sword was suspended over the Irish Establishment 
has snapped in twain, and the Irish clergy may, for the remainder of 
the year at least, live and breathe at ease. Mr. Dillwyn’s motion 
is withdrawn for this session certainly, and probably for many 
more to come, if it be not, as Sir F. Heygate wisely suggested, 
“dropped altogether.” The reason assigned by Mr. Dillwyn for 
this precipitate retreat is, that he has been “ unfortunate in his 
attempts to obtain a day to bring it forward, and that, at this 
period of the session, it would be useless to persevere.” A good 
reason this, no doubt, and in one respect quite a true one. But 
Mr. Dillwyn is really a most fortunate man. He has escaped the 
derisive cheers and shouts of laughter which certain arithmetical 
operations with which his name has been lately connected were 
sure to bring down on him. Few who witnessed the debate of 
last year on Mr. Bernal Osborne’s motion will forget Sir Hugh 
Cairns’ unmerciful exposure of the arithmetical juggle by which 
Mr. Osborne sought to prove that there were 2,600 people in 
England for each clergyman, instead of the 1,000 which in fact there 
are. Had Mr. Dillwyn’s motion come on this week, an equally 
ludicrous, but infinitely more amusing, exhibition of numbers 
would have for a few hours entertained the House. It appears 
that no less than two returns of Irish parochial incomes have been 
ordered this year by the House of Commons—one on the motion 
of Mr. Dillwyn, and the other on that of Captain Stackpoole. What 
the process of incubation is by which such returns are brought into 
existence we do not presume to divine; but it must really be 2 
very strange one, for the two returns referred to are most wonder- 
fully at war with each other in discrepancies and contradictions. 
Had there been only one return, that one would, of course, have 
been quoted as authoritative truth, and no one would have pre 
sumed to question its statements. But unfortunately, or rather 
most fortunately for the Irish Church, there are two ; and so the 
cat is out of the bag, as a few instances will prove. Mr. Dillwyn's 
return represents the net income of the parish of Ballynakill, in the 
diocese of Waterford, to be £62; Captain Stackpoole’s return 





confidence in him as chaplain of the workhouse, the duty of which | makes it £183—nearly three times as great. In the diocese of 
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Lismore we find, in the former return, that the net income of 
Clonegam is £239, while in the latter it is £556—more than 
double. And so, in like manner, we have for Innisloughty £196 
in one case against £516 in the other. These are strange results 
for Parliamentary returns. For these three parishes alone—and they 
are but a few instances out of a multitude—the difference in the 
joint incomes amounts to £558, or more than the total of the three 
incomes as given in one of the returns. We shall offer no further 
comment on such extraordinary figures ; but people will naturally 
ask whether the existence of these two documents, side by side 
most flatly contradicting each other, has had anything to do with 
the hasty withdrawal of Mr. Dillwyn’s motion. 





THE SCOTCH EPISCOPAL CLERGY BILL. 


Tuts bill, which passed its second reading in the Commons on 
Wednesday, is in a fair way to become law. The Scotch Episcopal 
clergy of olden times, it appears, were over-fond of the divine 
right of kings and the Stuarts, and thereby got themselves and 
their Church into trouble. In 1792, the severer pains and penal- 
ties which had been enacted against them, on account of their 
Jacobite tendencies, were removed ; and in 1840 they obtained 
permission to officiate in any English or Irish church, but for only 
“‘ two days in succession,” on consent of the bishop. The object 
of the present bill is to bring them into much closer communion. 
Mr. Kinnaird’s objection, that the bill was an invasion of the 
rights of the Established Church of Scotland, was utterly demol- 
ished by Mr. Duff, who stated that the General Assembly had 
appointed a committee on the subject, which reported, “that the 
bill in no way interfered with tae interests of the Established 
Church of Scotland.” The objections made in the interest of the 
English Establishment are more serious. How, for instance, are 
Scotch clergymen to be allowed to officiate in English churches 
when they are not bound by the Act of Uniformity to “assent and 





consent” to the contents of the Prayer-book, as the English clergy | 
p . 

are? This would certainly be to give a decided advantage to a 

Scotch clergyman. 


DiocksE or Peternorovcu.—The new bishop of this diocese, Dr. 
Jeune, lately consecrated at Canterbury, was duly installed last week | 
in his cathedral church. Several of the dignitaries and other clergy of | 
his diocese were present. Service commenced at eleven o'clock, and | 
when it was ended the Bishop took the oaths of supremacy and 
those relating to his cathedral church; after which he was conducted 
to his stall and duly enthroned as Bishop of Peterborough. On 
‘Tuesday last Dr. Jeune entered on his episcopal duties by holding an 
ordination in the district of Oundle; and on the 24th he will hold his 
lirst ordination. 


A CLercyMAN Imprisonrp IN HIs Scuoon.—aA curious action was 
tried at Oxford this week, before Mr. Justice Shee. The plaintiff was | 
a clergyman, the Rev. W. Bricknell, Vicar of Eynsham, who seems to | 
have been for some time at war with his parishioners. He had offended 
én various ways, by trying to put down Sunday trading, and refusing, 
on one occasion, to read the Burial Service over an unbaptised girl. It 
appears that at an adjourned meeting of a vestry, a Mr. Goodwin wanted 
to obtain custody of the minute book. This demand the Vicar stoutly | 
resisted ; in consequence of which Mr. Goodwin and his party shut | 
the door, and Mr. Bricknell was detained a prisoner until after about 
an hour he was released by some policemen. The action ended ina 
compromise, Mr. Goodwin making an apology, and the Vicar with- 
drawing the action. 





SHORTENING THE Cuurcu Services.—Immediately after the debate 
of Monday on the Burial Service, the Marquis of Westmeath inquired 
of the Bishop of London whether it would not be possible to make the 
practice of dividing the Sunday services, which was adopted in chapels- 
royal, general for parish churches. He said that many clergymen 
would set the example of shortening the services, but they did not 
consider themselves of sufficient weight to lead the way. The Bishop 
replied that, as a matter of fact, the clergy were at liberty to shorten 
the services; but it would be very unwise for them to do so 
unless in accordance with the expressed wish of their congregations. 
It would be unwise in him also to attempt to put any pressure on the 
clergy in the matter. The result of these few remarks is that the 
services may be altered, if the clergy and people agree. 


Pastor CuIniquy or AMERICA.—This excellent clergyman who, it 
will be remembered, left the Roman Catholic Church about six years 
ago, is still engaged in the work of converting his countrymen, for 
the purpose of promoting which he has founded a new Collegiate In- 
stitution. He lately gave an address in the Honse of Representatives, 
in Washington, to a large number of hearers, who listened to him with 
breathless attention ; and so great was the impression made on, at 
least, the female portion of his audience, that, after the religious ser- 
vices were concluded, a large number of ladies and gentlemen brought 
him their offerings in aid of his undertaking. One lady, in particular, 
not having money about her, presented him with her bracelet, request- 
ing him to accept it for the work God was doing among his country- 
men. 


A Ducat Livine ror Sate.—The advowson of a valuable living, 
that of Holywell, in Huntingdonshire, is to be sold under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer towards the close of the present month. The 
present patron of the benefice, the annual value of which is £726, is 
the Duke of Manchester. The population is 900; and the present 
incumbent is, as is particularly stated, in his seventy-sixth year. We 
were about to write, “who will be the fortunate successor of this 
venerable gentleman ?”” but we hesitate. There may be no “ good 
fortune” in the matter at all; it may possibly be a mere question of 
pounds and shillings—a pure quid pro quo—a good fortune which any 








moneyed simpleton may command. There is no security that it will be 
anything better. As this successor is not yet appointed there can be 
no harm in asking a question. Will he be High, Broad, or Low ? 
Will he preach to these 900 souls dry or witty ; brilliant or dull; from 
the lithographed periodical, at a cost of 13s. 6d. for thirteen sermons, 
or original addresses of his own composition? It is time that this 
scandal should be removed from the Church. 


RESIGNATION OF THE BisHop or Rurer?’s LAnp.—It is said that Dr. 
Anderson is on his way to England with a view of placing the resigna- 
tion of his diocese in the hands of the authorities athome. The cause 
of this step is not mentioned, but as Dr. Anderson has for full fifteen 
years filled this post, and discharged its duties with zeal and energy, 
it is but natural that he should seek to be relieved by a successor. 
The diocese is no less than 370,000 square miles in extent, with a 
sparse population of but 200,000. The number of clergy, which 
fifteen years ago was five, is now, owing to Dr. Anderson’s exertions, 
raised to twenty. The gross annual bishopric is only £700; and it is 
evident that the post is of such an arduous nature that no bishop can 
be expected to hold it without a prospect of retirement. 


ARcHDEACON LEE AND THE OxFrorp Dectaration.—Dr. Lee, 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and author of the well-known work on Inspiration, which bears his 
name, has written a letter to the Guardian, calling attention to the 
fact that his name had been affixed to the Oxford Declaration without 
his permission. Archdeacon Lee states that for reasons, which he 
does not think it necessary to trouble the public with, he had refused 
to sign that document ; and that, having stated so much to several of 
his friends, the appearance of his name on the list tended to fasten on 
him the charge of levity of character: and that therefore he desired 
to point out the error. On referring to the written copy from which 
the compositors worked, it was found that Dr. Lee’s name was not in 
it; and therefore it is supposed that some over-zealous person assumed, 
from the orthodox character of Dr. Lee’s work, that he would be glad 
to have his name published, and accordingly published it for him. 


THE Frencu CLerGy AND THE Roman Liturcy.—A very decided 
opposition has recently been made by the parochial clergy of the arch- 
diocese of Lyons to the attempt which is being made by the Pope to 


| force on them the use of the Roman Liturgy instead of their own. 


The Archbishop of Lyons, on the part of His Holiness, lately called a 


| meeting of the priests of the city of Lyons, and exhorted them to 


obedience. The priests, on their part, have met, and made their reply 
in a refusal. They profess sincere respect for the head of the Church, 
but regret not being able, on the present occasion, to express that 
respect by complying with his demands. 

Tue Apocrypuat Lessons.—In the course of debate on the Burial 
Service the Archbishop of Canterbury stated that he was quite 
willing that the Royal Commission, which should be appointed to 
consider the Burial Service, should also take into its consideration 
the question of the re-arrangement of the Table of Lessons. The 
difficulties felt as to the Apocryphal Lessons may in this way be best 
dealt with and removed. 


Tue Savoy Cuaret.—The Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, has informed the authorities of the Duchy that 
her Majesty the Queen will be graciously pleased to take upon herself 
the cost of restoring this ancient fabric, which was reduced to ruins 
by the fire of the 7th inst. Mr. Sidney Smirke, the architect, has 
made a careful inspection of the ruins, with a view to estimate the 
cost of rebuilding the chapel. He is understood to have expressed his 
opinion that the four walls that remain are not seriously injured, and 
may therefore be made available in the work of restoration. These 
walls, which are built of square stone and boulder, are upon an 
average four feet thick, and must be at least 350 years old. The 
fabric was insured to the amount of £4,000, a sum which will go far 
towards its restoration. 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue new opera of “ Mirella,” at Her Majesty's Theatre, grows 
in attraction with each successive performance ; the reductions and 
curtailments which it has now received diminishing the weariness 
which was inevitably felt at the undue prolongation of such weak 
dramatic action as that of the book in its original shape. The 
omission of the entire scene of the valley of Averno, however, 
renders purposeless the small remaining allusions to the super- 
natural, and destroys the importance of the character of Tavena, 
the witch. The work, indeed, should be completely recast in its 
dramatic shape, and reduced to smaller proportions and an unmixed 
pastoral interest. The casting of such a subject in the form of a 
grand opera was a mistake in its first construction. It is to be 
hoped that some reconsideration will be exercised before next 
season, when the graceful and refined music of “ Mirella” should 
form a permanent feature in the attractions at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. A selection from the opera was given at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday by the artists engaged in its dramatic per- 
formance. Much of the music, being distinguished rather by grace 
and refinement than passionate impulse or strong emotional power, 
bears dislocation from the scene better than is ordinarily the case 
with stage music. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Signor Mario has resumed, after an 
interval of eight seasons, his t of Nemorino, M. Faure bein 
the Belcore, and Madile. Patti and Signor Ronconi Adina an 
Dulcamarra, as last season. With such a cast, Donizettis 
sparkling music is given with a life and finish that leave nothing 
to desire. Madlle. Patti’s last appearance this week, as Marguerite 
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in “ Faust,” leaves the part open to still another representative, 
Madlle. Artot being announced to appear in it next week. Meyer- 
beer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord,” promised for Saturday next, only one 
week before the close of the season, is being prepared with great 
gate and completeness, and will doubtless add one more to 

e many spectacular operas which this establishment now com- 
prises in its répertoire. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Dramatic authors and theatrical managers, like lawyers, have 
such a hankering after precedents, and such a horror of real 
novelty in every shape, though they are always professing to sell 
it, that the new burlesque of “ Faust and Marguerite,” by Mr. F. 
C. Burnand, produced last Saturday at the St. James’s Theatre, 
has fallen like a thunderbolt amongst the green-rooms. According 
to all the received traditions, it has literally not a leg to stand 
upon. There is only one lady in the piece—Mrs. Charles Mathews 
—and she wears a dress which reaches to her heels. There are 
no Lar stockings, no neat boots, no doll-faced young ladies lisping 
in slang numbers and daticing pot-boy shuffles every time they go 
off at the wing; no animal attractions—except the usual ballet, 
which is still retained, to please the weak-minded occupants of 
the stalls—and only a few very bad puns to amuse the “ gents” of 
the pit and the milliners’ apprentices of the upper boxes. Can 
the shade of Vestris rest in peace while Mr. Charles Mathews 
patters glibly through such an extravaganza? and will those who 
relish the more modern spicy vulgarities of the Strand be content 
to feed long upon such a masculine dish of parody ! 

Though Mr. Burnand is entitled to some praise for his courage 
in keeping the pretty Miss Sugarstick of the theatre out of his 
piece, we cannot say that he has produced a good burlesque. His 
talent has been frittered away in trying to grasp too many subjects 
at once. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” “‘ Jeannie Deans,” and particularly 
“ Leah,” have quite as much to do with his extravaganza as “ Faust 
and Marguerite ;” in fact the ‘‘ Faust” story has done little more 
than supply the dresses for the few chief characters. If Mr. 
Burnand meant to construct a “review” piece, he should 
have said so in the bills, or should have called his burlesque 
“Faust and Leah,” as he called a former production “ Faust 
and Imogene.” He has vulgarised his characters without 
making them grotesque, and has used the lime-light like a hack 
sensational dramatist. Several passages put in as sentimental 
ballast are not in keeping with the spirit of burlesque, and one in 
which the music-halls are attacked is peculiarly unjust, ill-timed, 
and offensive. It may be very natural for theatrical managers to 
feel jealous of these rival places of amusement, which now out- 
number the “regular” theatres, and represent a larger capital, but 
independent authors have no right to foster this feeling. The 
music-halls, with all their glaring faults, give a home-brewed 
entertainment, while the theatres are mere dust-holes for French 
refuse. The only original drama the latter produce is the burlesque 
drama, and three-fourths of that is made up of music-hall jigs and 
ditties. It was pitiable to hear Mr. Charles Mathews uttering 





small sarcasms about “ tenth-rate singers,” when not even the | 


exertions of the experienced conductor beneath him could pull the 
St. James’s company through the commonest operatic chorus. 
Part of the burlesque—a Cremorne-Walpurgis scene—appears to 
have been constructed to show how improper it is to go to a masked 
ball ; but the moral would have been more powerfully enforced if 
the mockery had been as dull as the reality. Instead of this, how- 
ever, the revel was the most brilliant scene in the piece—the ballet, 
upon which authors and managers rely very much for the success 
of extravaganzas. Some swinging skeletons in the air were doubt- 
less intended to satirise Blondin and Leotard, who will not break 
their necks, and not those “safe” gymnastic teachers who rupture 
scores of children. A few very clever advertisements of the 
Adelphi Theatre were introduced with a skill almost worthy of 
Moses’s latest poet. 

The acting in “ Faust and Marguerite” calls for very little 
remark, Mr. J. Clarke played Dame Martha in good strong 
serviceable burlesque style, and though he looked like Judy in the 
street show, his love-making with Mephistopheles could hardly 
be otherwise than offensive. Mr. Charles Mathews gabbled gaily 
through the part of Mephistopheles, and was extremely useful in 
“filling the stage.” The most unearthly disguise is powerless to 
change his well-known tone and manner, and no one who can 
7 agree our most airy and exhilarating comic actor would wish 
them changed. Mrs. Charles Mathews, as Gretchen, acted with 
all that undisciplined force which she showed in the “ Fox Chase ” 
and in Mr. Planché’s “ Medea,” and whatever spirit, talent, and 
determination there may be in such acting, the general effect is far 
from pleasing. Tame audiences who have not strength to hiss even 
the most worthless piece are shocked and made uncomfortable by 
such a display of vixenish energy, and mildly hint to each other, as 
they leave the theatre, that they think it “a little overdone.” Mrs. 
Mathews will discover one day, we hope before her voice is 
cracked, that she can do something better than play the fury with 
doggrel couplets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan gave their long-promised “ Miscel- 
laneous Readings” on Wednesday morning last, at Apsley House, 
by the kind permission of the Duke of Wellington. ‘The selection 
chosen is much like that given by Mr. and Mrs. Kean at St. 
James's Hall, before their departure for Australia, the authors 
being Shakespeare, Sheridan, Macaulay, Hood, and Aytoun. In 





reciting Macaulay’s spirited but somewhat scholastic ballad ot 
“ Horatius,” Mr. Wigan departed a little from strict drawing-room 
morning performance propriety, and threw much earnestness and 
feeling into the strong passages ; but, though we are no thick-and- 
thin admirers of Mr. Charles Kean, we prefer that gentleman’s 
reading of this ballad. Mr. Wigan is aman of great and undoubted 
talent, but his voice is rather dry, and his manner is rather sar- 
castic. These are defects which, when he plays Hamlet, Shylock, 
and such characters on the London stage, we imagine, will prevent 
his commanding the whole key-board of tragedy. 

A second reading, this time at Stafford House, by permission of 
the Duke of Sutherland, is advertised for Monday next. We 
understand that Mr. and Mrs. Wigan are looking out for some 
building in London which can easily be converted into a small and 
elegant theatre. We shall be very glad to welcome its opening 
under such intelligent management. 

A new version of Mosenthal’s “Deborah,” prepared by Mr. 
Cheltnam, has been produced at the Victoria Theatre, and we 
note the fact, because it is creditable to the new managers, Messrs. 
Fenton & Frampton. These gentlemen promised to give New Cut 
audiences good literary fare, and they have honestly kept their 
word. A somewhat disjointed drama of strong South American 
tendencies, called “Troubled Waiters,’ written by a gentleman 
who signs himself “ Hamilton Hume,” has been played at this 
theatre with some success. 

The Dramatic College Fancy Fair opens to-day (Saturday, July 
16), with the usual pleasant mummery; and Mr. Toole, having 
been well schooled by a learned “ professor,” will appear in the new 
character of a “ prestidigitateur,” or conjuror, with Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford as his faithful Jack Pudding. The other novelty will be the 
first appearance of Miss Stella Colas as a stall-keeper, which will 
amply atone for the absence of many popular ladies whose country 
engagements keep them out of the programme. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Fechter intends to produce “The Lady 
of Lyons,” and that he is looking for a lady to play Pauline to his 
Claude Melnotte. He has not, at present, accepted any country 
engagement. 

Miss Stella Colas, who is retained for the Imperial French plays 
at St. Petersburg, will not be able to perform in England again 
this year after the 30th of this month. Her present engagement 
at the Princess’s Theatre will expire on the 23d inst., but at the 
pressing request of the management she has renewed it for another 
week. 


From South Kensington we learn that some ancient hawks’ hoods 
and a collection of metal spurs for fighting-cocks, have lately been 
presented to the museum, with other objects of interest, by the Rev. 
R. Brooke, of Gateforth-house, in Yorkshire. The hawks’ hoods are 
of embossed and gilt leather, with velvet eye-pieces; they have been 
surmounted by silk tufts tied with gold thread, now of course worn 
and tarnished, after a lapse of nearly 300 years, for their date goes 
back to a time when hawking was in great vogue, the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; of nearly the same period were the 
embroidered and hawking pouch contributed to the Loan collection of 
1862, by the Baroness North. The cocks’ spurs form two sets in 
graduated sizes, each set consisting of a dozen pairs, with the leathers 
for fastening them to the birds’ legs. They are of metal and of steel 
silvered, and are stamped with the maker’s initials, evidently a notable 
person in his day, about the middle of the last century. His advertise- 
ment, with a quotation from a poem descriptive of cock-fighting, 
appears within the lid of the velvet-lined case containing one of the 
sets. They are exhibited in the “games” section of the educational) 
d vision. 


Tue Arts Club held its first conversazione on the evening of Friday - 
week Jast, when a large collection of oil and water-colour paintings, 
portfolios of sketches, inlaid cabinets, specimens of wood carving, of 
old china, and majolica ware, antique oxnaments and jewels, were 
exhibited. Most of the pictures were from the easels of members, and 
it seems probable that these special gatherings will become as popular, 
as they are novel features, in club life. Mr. Leighton’s “ Italian Cross- 
bowman,” Mr. Millais’s ‘‘ Highlander in the Trenches,” the scene from 
Christabel, by Mr. Val Prinseps, which received so much favourable 
criticism when exhibited at the Royal Academy ; some valuable archi- 
tectural studies by the late Professor Cockerell, which have been care- 
fully restored by his son, Mr. F. P. Cockerell ; and several pictures by 
Mr. F. W. Burton and Mr. Carl Haag were amongst the works of art 
exhibited. A limited number of strangers were admitted, and the 
rooms were full soon after the hour named for meeting. The next of 
these conversaziones will take place on Thursday, the 4th August. 


Mr. LINNELI, an English artist, has just returned to Rome after a 
very interesting, but equally hazardous excursion, in the mountain 
districts of the Abruzzi and Terra di Lavoro, most infested by 
brigands. He was accompanied by an experienced model—well 
known to artists here—named Antonio, himself a mountaineer; and 
although frequently in the neighbourhood, and almost in sight of 
formidable bands, succeeded in tracking his way unhurt through the 
dangerous district. Mr. Linnell’s journey lasted twenty-three days, 
including a trip to the province of Salerno; and the part of the 
country he found most oppressed was situated in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of San Germano, where the hills were tenanted by a band of 
about 300 brigands, with flags and other pretensions to the honour of 
regular warfare. 


THE tate Sir C. Barry, R.A.—A very beautiful memorial tablet 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Charles Barry has just 
been erected in the nave of Westminster Abbey, over the spot where 
the distinguished architect of the Houses of Parliament lies buried, and 
nearly adjoining the grave of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
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On Tuesday last, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and on Wednesday, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, with the infant Prince, honoured 
Messrs. Lock & Whitfield, of Regent-street, with sittings for their 
portraits, at Marlborough House. 


Tue Italian sculptor, Vela, has received a letter from Chevalier 
Nigra, the Italian Plenipotentiary in Paris, commissioning him to 
execute a colossal statue, in bronze, of Christopher Columbus, for the 
Empress Eugénie, which is to be erected in some public square. 

WE learn from Paris that photographers, engravers, and vendors, 
who have published a portrait of La Pommerais without having ob- 
tained authorization, have been prosecuted and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 


Mr. G. Harvey has been elected President of the Scottish Academy 
of Arts, Edinburgh, in the room of Sir J. Watson Gordon, deceased. 





THE singers engaged for the Hereford Festival are Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Weiss, and Sainton-Dolby; Messrs 
Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Santley, and Weiss. 


Sicnor Rossrnr has just finished a composition in memoriam of 
Meyerbeer. The inspiration of this work is said to have been derived 
from the mournful: spectacle of the funeral procession of the author 
of “Les Huguenots” defiling amidst a silent multitude, and beneath 
an avalanche of flowers along the Boulevard, at the corner of which 
stands the house of Rossini. 


A TREATY has just been concluded between Madame Meyerbeer, 
represented by M. Crémieux, and the management of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, for the performance of the long-expected “ Africaine”’ 


(or “*Vasca de Gama’), which is to appear early next year.— | 


Galignani. 


Sianor Verpi has been elected by the Academy of Fine Arts, at 
Paris, as successor to Meyerbeer. 


A curious performance, not in the bill, was introduced on Friday 
last into the popular play, “ Nos Alliées,” at the Thédtre des Arts, at 
Rouen. M. Delacroix, who was playing the chief réle, suddenly paused 
in his part and said :—‘‘ Gentlemen,—Allow me to interrupt myself an 
instant, and tell you something. I have just been dismissed by 
M. Briet. Now I depend on my engagement for my bread, and as I 
have not deserved this treatment I appeal to you. The director has 
in this case looked more to himself than the public—this will never do. 
If you agree with me, be good enough to applaud me; those who are 
of a different opinion can hiss.” (Some applause). “Thank you,” 
and then he went on with his part of the haughty baron.—Paris 
Letter. BEA y 


Opera pI Camera.—We understand that immediately after the 
close of the present season at the Gallery of Illustration, Mr. German 
Reed will follow up his previous success in the production of Opera 
di Camera, with a new work from the pen of one of our most popular 
composers, which we hear is written in his happiest vein. 


Art the Alfieri Theatre, in Paris, an opera has lately been played, 
which has the strange title of “ Ourang-outang.” 








SCIENCE. 





Ir would appear, from the statement of a correspondent of the 
Geologicol Magazine, that some very fine specimens of fossil 
elephant bones have recently been discovered at Oldbury, near 
Dudley. The bones were found in a bed of dense clay, which is 
used for brick manufacture. They were at a depth of from ten to 
twelve feet below the surface, and lay embedded in the marl. One 
specimen was described as being seven or eight feet long, a little 
curved, and as thick as one’s arm. Portions of tusk, which 
measured 24 inches in length and 13 inches round, were also 
obtained. 

At the last meeting of the Chemical Society, Messrs. Way and 
Gilbertjattacked the opinions of Baron Liebig regarding the value 
of artificial manures, but the only arguments advanced by these 
chemists were that ammonia affords nutrition to plants, and that 
the soil cannot be exhausted because of the large supplies of guano 
annually introduced into this country. It seemed to be unfamiliar 
to them that the recent experiments of Schénbein demonstrated 
the constant development of ammonia in the atmosphere. Their 
greatest blunder appeared to be the supposition that there is as 
much phosphate and potash imported into England as is annually 
lost through want of an efficient system of sewage. 


In an article which appeared some time ago in one of our 
“popular science” journals, Mr. T. J. Moore asserted that the 
female of Pallas’ “sand-grouse differs from the male in wanting 
the filament of the wing.” This statement is contradicted by Mr. 
John Hancock, who says that in all the females he has seen this 
filament and that of the tail are present. In one specimen in his 
possession the wing filaments are not visible till the wing is care- 
fully examined. This, however, is due to the circumstance of the 
imperfectly developed state of the-first quill, which remains 
covered by the second. Mr. Hancock conceives that Mr. Moore 
may have been deceived by a specimen in this condition, or by the 
fact that the filamentous quill had fallen out in the specimens he 
examined before the new one had made its appearance. 


According to the late researches of M. Desors, there are three 
distinct classes of oases in the desert of Sahara :—1. Those watered 
by streams from the mountains; 2. Those supplied with water 
from the artesian wells, the products of a very ancient industry ; 
3. The oases without water, of which those of the Souf are an 
example. Those of the first category are fed either by the streams 











from the mountains, or from subterranean springs, which are found 
in great and almost constant abundance, like the Reuss, the 
Noirague, and the Serriéres, which are produced by the same 
cause, namely, the infiltration of the rain-water through the fissures 
of the limestone in the mountains. They are found at the foot of 
the Aurts, where they form the oasis of Zibans ; and some of them 
are warm, their temperature rising to 30° centigrade. The oases 
of artesian wells t from the industry of the Arabs, and may be 
seen in their perfection at Sedi-Rached. The waterless oasis is 
produced by sowing the seeds of the date-palm at such a depth 
that the roots may abstract water from the deposit in which they 
lie, although the surface of the ground is perfectly arid. The 
cavities in which they are placed are inate ritans, and are fre- 
quently invaded by the sands. This compels the Arabs to employ 
the utmost activity, which, by giving them habits of industry, has 
resulted in procuring them not only competence but wealth. 

It appears that Mr. Turnbull, of Edinburgh, has secretly com- 
municated to the Académie des Sciences a method of curing deafness 
in the short space of one year. We understand that this strangely 
unscientific method of announcing a discovery has been recognised. 
by the Academy, and that a commission, consisting of M. Flourens, 
Milne Edwards, and Bernard, has been appointed to inquire into 
the nature of the alleged discovery. 

The well-kiown naturalist, Strauss-Durckheim, has devised an 
ingenious apparatus by means of which the blind can read with 
facility ; and even those possessed of vision can study in the 
absence of light. 


The following conclusions regarding the poison of fox-glove 
(digttaline) have been arrived at by M. J. Lefort :-— 

(1.) Two kinds of this alkaloid are used in France,—the one is 
called German, or soluble; the other, French, or insoluble. (2.) 
The former is less easily coloured green by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid than the latter. (3.) Hydrochloric acid gas colours the 
insoluble from deep green and the soluble from dark brown. (4.) 
This gas, when acting on the insoluble form, produces the odour of 
the foxglove’s leaves. (5.) When seen under the creer the 
soluble form shows traces of crystallization; the insoluble has 
more of a granular character, and is opaque. (6.) The soluble 
digitaline appears to be a better defined principle than the insoluble. 
(7.) The peculiar principle which produces the green colour ony 
to be independent of the solubility or insolubility of the digitaline ; 
it is decidedly volatile, and gives the characteristic odour to ordinary 
digitalis. (8.) Both varieties pass through the membrane of the 
dialyser, and may thus be separated from other substances with 
which they become mixed. (9.) The colouration by hydrochloric 
acid gas, and the peculiar odour of digitalis which is given out in 
the process, are sufficient to demonstrate the presence of this poison 
in liquids which contain it even in slight proportions. 

M. Langier, who lately divided the median nerve, and caused its 
ends to unite without destroying sensation, concludes from his re- 
searches—(1) That, after suture of a nerve, sensibility of the parts 
to which it is distributed is established in a few hours ; (2) That 
the operation does not produce much pain, at least when performed 
in the way adopted by him. 








THE SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 


A new serial makes its débdtthis month. The Geological Maga- 
xine, with which is incorporated the Geologist, has come out pica | 
well, though by no means as successfully as we had anticipa 
We have no fault to find with the names of its Editors, but we 
observe among its contributors men who have not the faintest 
shadow of a claim to geological knowledge. We trust this may not 
be repeated. In the present number there are, among others, two 
valuable papers : the first is on the recent and extinct members of 
the genus T'hecidiwm, by Mr. Davidson, and is accompanied by two 
very well-executed lithographic plates, illustrative of the characters 
both of the shell and of the molluse which inhabits it ; the second 
article is a translation by Professor Ramsay of M. Desors’ beautiful 
memoir on the geology of the desert of Sahara. In this we are 
shown conclusively that the region of the great desert was originall 
an enormous inland sea, which contained only faint traces of mol- 
luscan life, as exemplified by the fossil presence of certain forms of 

‘ardium and Buccinum. As the waters evaporated, the saline 
matter accumulated, so that at one period the Sahara Lake must 
have resembled the Lacus Asphaltites. The existence of such an 
inland sea explains why the former glaciers of Switzerland were 
greater than the present ones. At that period, the southern winds 
must have been cold, or at least temperate, owing to the influence 
of the body of water over which they travelled ; but since the con- 
version of the sea into a desert, the winds, being heated, have 
succeeded in melting the glacier ice. The writer also shows that the 
sand of the desert is formed in situ by the denudation of the local 
strata. The summary of progress in geology does not appear to 
have been carefully compiled ; but, on the whole, the journal con- 
tains much that is interesting and instructive. 


The Popular Science Review presents the best number which has 
yet appeared. The opening article is on the new dyes derived from 
coal tar, and is illustrated by actual specimens of silk stained with 
the peculiar colours, and arranged in such a manner as to form a 
plate attractive to even more than the male portion of the commu- 
nity. This paper is followed by a most philosophic article by Baron 
Liebig upon the food of plants and the theory of manures. Here 
the writer proves very logically that ammoniacal manures are more 
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destructive than otherwise, and that, in order to produce a suc- 
cessful crop, the purely mineral ingredients of the ashes of plants 
must be supplied to the soil. Mr. E. Ray Lankester contributes a 
very interesting description of the red sandstone fishes of England, 
in which, combining the fruits of his own and Professor Huxley’s 
researches, he shows the necessity of employing the microscope in 
ontological inquiries. ‘“ Oysters at Oyster Culture,” by the 
itor (Dr. Lawson) is an article upon the natural history of 
oysters, their commercial value, and their mode of propagation. 
In it we find allusion to everything that has yet been done upon the 
subject, including the researches of Coste, Kemmerer, Davaine, 
and others. It is illustrated by a double plate, showing the young 
of the oyster and the various apparatus employed on the French 
coasts in the cultivation of this shell-fish. There is a very instruc- 
tive paper by Mr. Mackie on the pneumatic despatch, and another 
by Mr. Cooke on microscopic fungi. These, with contributions 
from Mr. Chambers on thermometry, Professor Debus on heat, and 
the usual reviews and scientific summary, complete a most valuable 
issue of this excellent periodical. 

In the Intellectual Observer, we find a very important paper by 
Mr. Gosse upon the Chetonotide. We had begun to think Mr. 
Gosse had retired from the field of science, and are glad to find 
that such is really not the case. In the article we allude to, 
which is accompanied by two very well-drawn plates, the author 
extols the labours of Ehrenberg, and very justly deprecates the 
course pursued by certain naturalists in ridiculing some of the 
Prussian zoologist’s opinions. Allusion is made to Schultz’s views, 
and Mr. Gosse appears inclined to regard many of the so-called 
infusoria described in his article as being the embryos of members 
of the Annulose sub-type. Indeed, he goes further, and has “ no 
hesitation in recurring to the original decision of Ehrenberg, and 
in placing the Chatonotide among the Rotifera.” Mr. Couch’s 
treatment of the four-horned trunk-fish is not particularly interest- 
ing, and the same may be said of the paper on the side-fruiting 
mosses. The review of Dr. Percy’s book is carefully and judi- 
ciously executed, and the astronomical articles, which constitute a 
marked feature of this journal, are exceedingly good. 

We do not think the Editor of the Journal of Botany has pro- 
fited by our suggestion ; for, though the articles are interesting 
to the taxological botanist par excellence, physiological botany does 
not receive fair treatment. The paper on New British mosses 
is useful, and is illustrated by a very nicely-coloured plate ; but 
the most remarkable contribution is that by Mr. Smitb, from which 
we learn that a single plant of the Euphorbia Amydaloides pro- 
duces no less than 7,000 distinct flowers. This magazine commends 
itself rather to scientific than to general readers. 

The Fisherman's Magazine contains, besides a well-written 
notice of Mr. Russel’s book on the salmon, a valuable paper by 
Dr. Giinther on hybrid fishes, “ Fly-fishing in the West of Eng- 
land,” by Mr. Pulman, “Carp Gossip,” by W. Pinkerton, F.A.S.L., 
and other articles of interest to anglers generally. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Ix compliance with an order of the House of Lords, upon 
Lord Overstone’s motion, a return has been issued of the total 
number of shares created, the total amount of capital subscribed, 
and the total amount of the capital paid up by the joint-stock 
companies (limited) during the eight years elapsed since the 
passing of the Act. 

The returns referring to the limited liability companies are 
eminently suggestive. The first sight of them produces a feeling 
of great disappointment. Had the return been supplied in strict 
accordance with Lord Overstone’s motion, it would undoubtedly 
have been of great service, but the bald character which it exhibits 
In its present form not only destroys its usefulness, but proves 
either negligence on the part of the Registrar, or that the Act of 
Parliament is inoperative. Whichever it may be, no time should be 
lost in furnishing a remedy. The principle of limited liability may 
be said to be on its trial, and its rapid extension renders it essen- 
tially necessary that full and reliable data should be furnished, by 
which its operation and success, or otherwise, may be thoroughly 
examined. In our last impression we gave the total of the return. 
From this we see that, since the Companies’ Act of 1856 came into 
operation, 3,820 limited liability companies have been registered, 
with an aggregate of 42,085,073 shares, and a nominal capital of 
£429,103,622. 

These are great results, and to some it may appear of a serious 
character, offering so wide a field for unhealthy and illegitimate 
speculation ; but we must not be too hasty in prophesying ill. 
Out of this total we have to subtract the number of companies 

wound up,” or supposed to have discontinued, viz. 938. Now, 
as this barely represents one-fourth of the whole, and at the same 
time remembering the many temptations offered to needy and un- 
scrupulous men by the mode of “ getting up” companies, we cannot 
regard the result as unfavourable. It is not, however, satisfactory 
to find that not more than 10,110,558 shares had been taken out 
of the 42,085,073 into which the nominal capital was divided. 
And here we come to the very unsatisfactory character of the 
returns :—“ The Registrar is unable to state the amount of capital 
subscribed or paid up, as no returns of these particulars have yet 
been made to him ;” nor is any return made as to the amount of 
capital paid on the shares by the parties who applied for their 
registration. 











To render financial returns of any real value, they should be not 
only correct but perfect. Approximations made without these 
essential elements are always unreliable and generally useless. 

The policy and effect of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, judging 
from the results before us, offer no serious ground for apprehension. 
Adam Smith laid it down as a principle that joint-stock companies 
should be those of which the working and management were most 
easily reduced to routine, so that, after the establishment of a 
uniform system, no great personal vigilance would be required of 
the shareholders. And here we have perhaps more than any other 
the real cause of the failure of joint-stock companies. Companies 
have been started to carry on concerns which Adam Smith never 
dreamt of, and in which it is impossible to apply this principle, 
sound and simple as it is ; and hence their failure. Shareholders 
and directors are, in the majority of cases, in the hands of their 
manager ; and this individual, who may have been all that was 
desirable while acting for employers who understand and person- 
ally superintend their business, is found totally inadequate to 
manage without control beyond a monthly and formal “ passing 
the accounts,” the important undertaking over which he finds 
himself placed by the influence of his personal friends. 

There seems to be no limit to the multiplication of companies, 
but we very much doubt if really competent managers can be 
found to superintend each one “ floated.” Without a properly- 
qualified manager, it is perfectly hopeless for the shareholders to 
expect a dividend to which their capital and the magnitude of their 
transactions justly entitle them. 





Drawtnc near the close of the Parliamentary session, the usual dul- 
ness in the various m>kets has already set in. Speculation will pro- 
bably remain dormant until after the harvest. 


THE payment of dividends at the Bank having commenced, the 
demand at the discount office has been light. For the same reason 
the general market has remained moderately easy, with transactions 
of good bills at 53 to 53 per cent. Some effect was produced by a 
demand from the Stock Exchange to repay loans to the Bank on 
stock, and to the Council of India, yet the terms for short advances 
on English Government securities has not exceeded 3} to 4} per 
cent. 


Tue Bank returns for the last week compared with the previous 
week, exhibit an increase of circulation of £736,462, a decrease of 
public deposits of £724,405, an increase of other deposits of £671,171, 
a decrease of Government securities of £142, an increase of other 
securities of £988,837, a decrease of bullion of £267,040, an increase 
of rest of £38,427, and a decrease of reserve of £954,890. 


3? 


TuE amount of the “ other” deposits, as compared with the “other” 
securities, showed, in 1861, a deficiency of £5,985,993; in 1862, a 
deficiency of £3,038,518; and in 1863, a deficiency of £4,907,730. 
In 1864, the deficiency is £9,596,052. 

Tue falling in of the Long Annuities has been complemented by the 
paying off of about £6,000,000 of debt, and the funded debt has not 
for many years been so low as at this moment. 


THE official return of the imports and exports of bullion and specie 
for the week ending 6th July shows that there were imported into the 
United Kingdom gold valued at £297,683, and silver £18,683 ; 
together £315,887. There were exported gold valued at £335,056, 
and silver £168,890; together £503,946. The exports therefore ex- 
ceeded the imports by £188,059. The imports were chiefly from New 
York, while a large proportion of the exports has been sent to Den- 
mark or the Continent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is now £13,930,809. The minimum rate of discount at that establish- 
ment remains at 6 per cent. 


Tue biddings for 30,000,000 rupees (£300,000) in bills on India has 
taken place at the Bank of England, and the following are the official 
particulars :—The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 1,632,000 
rupees; to Bombay, 1,200,000 rupees; and to Madras, 168,000 
rupees. The first minimum price was as before, 1.11} per rupee on 
Calcutta and Madras, and 1.11} on Bombay. The application within 
the limits amounted to 171 lacs. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 
1.114 will receive about 31 per cent. ; on Bombay at 2s., about 24 per 
cent.; and all above these prices in full. 


Tue Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have certified 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in 
pursuance of the Act 10th George IV., cap. 27, sec. 1, That the 
actual surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Rritain and 
Ireland, beyond the actual expenditure thereof, for the year ended 
the 31st day of March, 1864, amounted to the sum of £2,352,677. 
12s. 1ld. £602,485. 2s. 9d. of this has been applied to the reduc- 


tion of the National Debt. 


Bank shares continue in good demand. Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank have risen to 138 to 142, and the new shares to 10 to 12 pre- 
mium. Land Mortgage Bank of India have advanced to 2 to 2} pre- 
mium. Several others have improved a shade. 


Fore IGN securities have been heavy, but the only changes of material 
importance have consisted of a fall of 1? in Greek Bonds, and a further 
rise of 1 per cent. in the Confederate Loan. The latter is at 69 to 72, 
a price which, reckoning dividends, sinking fund and allowances pro- 
vided for meanwhile, involves little more loss to the original sub- 
scribers than that of interest from the date of its introduction. 


Tue transactions in banking and financial shares have been rather 
numerous, and in several instances show an improvement. The New 
General Ottoman Society opened at 2 to 2} premium, and for some 
time remained about that price. It has since experienced a steady 
rise from 2; to 3}. 
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THE Committee of the Stock Exchange have appointed the 18th 
inst. for a special settling day in the International Contract Company 
(for bargains on and after 4th of May), and the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank. New Shares paid up and partially paid, both to be 
marked in the daily list, and also in those of the Bedford Hotel Com- 
pany to be marked in twice a week list. 


NotwiTHsTtaNDING the recent regulation of the Stock Exchange 
Committee against dealings prior to allotment, numerous transactions 
have again occurred in the shares of the Ottoman Société Géné- 
rale, which, after touching 3} to 3} premium, closed at 22 to 2% 
premium, 


Tue traffic receipts of the railways in the United Kingdom for the 
past half-year contrast very favourably with those of the same period 
last year, showing an increase of £1,293,443, which represents an 
advance of 928 per cent. The average extent of railway worked 
during the six months was 11,186 miles, against 10,782 miles in the 
corresponding period of 1863 ; showing an increase of 404 miles, or 
3°74 per cent. The receipts thus gained on the mileage to the extent 
of 5°54 per cent. 


THE railway market presented at one time some indications of a 
partial reaction from the late improvement in sympathy with the dul- 
ness in consols. 


THE amonnt of the railway calls falling due this month is 1,413,725, 
making a total of 8,182,218 for the seven months of 1864. 


Tue Liverpool cotton market has been very brisk during the week, 
sales reaching 85,000 bales, of which spinners have taken 45,000 
bales, exporters 25,000 bales, and speculators 15,000 bales. Prices 
ose American are {d. and for Surats 4d. to $d. higher than on Friday 
ast. 


THe Customs’ return published for the first five months of the 
present year show a considerable increase in the exports from France 
and a falling off in the imports. The imports amount to 883,000,000f. 
in round numbers, in place of 894,000,000 at the corresponding period 
of last year. The exports amounted to 1,230,000f. against 998,000,000f. 
for the year 1863. 


THE report of the Mining Company of Ireland, which was read at 
its annual meeting last week, showed a net profit of £19,373 on the 
last half-year, yielding a dividend of 22} per cent. per annum free of 
income tax. The chairman, Mr. F. Codd, stated that it was the most 
satisfactory record that had ever been presented by a mining com- 
pany. The Knockmahon Copper Mines, in the county of Wexford, 
yielded nearly £15,000 net profit. 


THE deliveries in London in the tea trade estimated for the week, 
were 1,098,302 lbs. which is an increase of 72,838 lbs. compared with 
the previous statement. 


Tue Roserrsrors Iron Works Company (Liirep).—The pro- 
spectus of this company has been issued. The capital of £300,000 
is to be raised by 15,000 shares of £20 each, the first issue to consist 
of 7,500 shares. The property consists of the iron works of Roberts- 
fors and Frederiksfors, the sawmills of Qvarnsfors, and the harbour 
of Sikea, together with about 130,000 acres of forest land. 


A COMPARISON of the year 1863 with the year 1838, the last com- 
plete year under the old system of postal regulations, gives the follow- 
ing results:—The number of letters increased from 76,000,000 to 
642,000,000, that is, 8}-fold. The revenue under the old scale of high 
charges was not only recouped, but there was an excess of £130,000, 
and the amount of money transmitted through the post, which under 
the old system may be set down as nil, was in the past year 
£16,494,000. 


THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 2} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°20 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than 
1-10th per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


THE weekly return of the Bank of France showing a further decline 
in its bullion, a rise in its rate of discount is spoken of as being 
likely to take place. 


THe French Minister of Finance, in a circular to the principal 
functionaries in his department, directs them to employ all means in 
their power to promote the circulation of bank notes in the place of 
coin. 


Tue Société Générale of Paris intends for the fature to allow 
interest on the actual balance of deposits from day to day. The rate 
is to be 14 per cent. Depositors, however, may, if they prefer, have 
the interest calculated on the minimum balance in the course of the 
month, and in that case 3} per cent. is to be the rate. 


Upon the question of the doctrine of fixity in the rate of discount of 
the Bank of France, a French writer observes :—“ As to the fixity of the 
rate of interest, I think that an institution like the Bank of France, which 
derives great advantages from its privilege, ought to make efforts and 
even momentary sacrifices, in order not to raise its discount on the 
slightest monetary accident. Its privilege is worth to it a subvention 
of more than 20,000,000f. a year; and if it were sometimes to sacri- 
fice even a large part of the 20,000,000f. it would only do what it 
ought to do.” 


THE Moniteur has published an Imperial decree, promulgating the 
treaty concluded last month between the Governments of France and 
Italy for a reduction in the charges for telegraphic despatches between 
the two countries. The rate will in future be 4f. for a despatch of 
twenty words between a station in France or Corsica, and any other 
in Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily, and the half of that amount for every 
additional ten words. 


THE aggregate receipts of the traffic of the principal French rail- 
ways amounted on 12,115 kilometres (7,529 miles) to 241,332,300f. 
(£9,653, 292), and for the corresponding half of last year, on 11,247 
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kilometres (6,990 miles) to 226,527,316f. (£9,061,092), showing an 
increase of 14,804,984f. (£592,200) in the receipts, and of 868 kilo- 
metres (539 miles) in the length of railways. 


THE report of the Congress Committee on the Inland Revenue Bill 
has been adopted by the Senate of the “ United States.” As now 
finally fixed, the tax on incomes, is 5 per cent. over 600 dols. and not 
exceeding 5,000 dols.; on incomes from 5,000 dols. to 10,000 dols. 
73 per cent. ; exceeding 10,000 dols. 10 per cent. 


LATE advices from America state that in the House of Represent- 
atives the Loan Bill was passed. The bill authorises Secretary Chase 
to borrow 400,000,000 dollars from time to time upon 6 per cent. 
bonds, redeemable in five to forty years, the interest payable in coin 
semi-annually. . 


Tue New York correspondent of the Times, in speaking of the 
American finances and of the large and influential party in Congress 
“ who will make no scruple, should public necessity seem to urge that 
course, in repudiating that portion of their liabilities which makes the 
golden and not the paper dollar, the reward of the creditor for the 
confidence he has placed in the Government,” observes, “Those who 
pin their faith upon the American Congress, present or prospective, 
will have no right to cry out if, instead of an annual income in gold of 
sixty sovereigns, for an investment of £1,000, they receive 
but 300 dollars in greenbacks, worth, perhaps, no more than 5c. or 
10c. each.” 


THERE has been comparatively little business in the London market 
for American securities. United States Government Securities have 
met with a fall of three dollars in the 5°20 bonds, but this decline 
scarcely represents the relative value of the bonds in this and the New 
York markets, as the last price by telegraph (105}), taking exchange 
at 236, would make them worth only 44 here, thus leaving a wide 
margin for expenses and profit on importation. Railroad bonds are 











neglected, and quotations are little more than nominal. In shares, 
Eries, in the absence of business, maintain their price. [Illinois are 


now quoted 39 to 37 discount, ex div. of 4 per cent., which, allowing 
for exchange, shows a decline of about 1 per cent. 


INTELLIGENCE from New York has brought the news of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chase. This has caused a partial rally in United States’ 
Bonds, and some large amounts were again taken for the Continent. 


Ir is announced that the amount required for the dividend and 
sinking fund due on the 1st of September on the Confederate Loan 
has been received by the agents, Messrs. J. H. Schroeder & Co. .. 


THE revenue of Spain has increased since 1851 from £12,000,000 to 
£22,000,000 per annum. 


Notice is given from the Spanish Financial Commission in 
London, that for the auction of the Redeemable (Passive) Debts, fixed 
to take place on the 20th instant at Madrid, the amounts assigned are 
as follows :—Rs. vn. 750,000, for the redemption of the Ist class 
interior stock ; 622,000, for the redemption of the 2nd class ditto ; 
and 13,304,380, for the redemption of the 2nd class exterior stock. 


THE committee of Spanish Passive bondholders have issued protests 
against the Government and the Bank of Spain respectively, in conse- 
quence of the recent attempt to confiscate their property. 


Apvices from St. Petersburg state that the statutes of the new 
Crédit Foncier have been approved by the Minister of Finance, and 
that, by order of the Emperor, they have been brought before the 
Couucil of the Empire for their definitive approval. The capital is 
mentioned as being £5,000,000, and the project is to be chiefly under 
the auspices of well-known firms here. The feeling in St. Petersburg 
is apparently favourably inclined towards this new undertaking. 


By advices from Hamburg, the price of gold is 425 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°5$ per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, about 3-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Hamburg. 


THe Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamship Massilia, Cap- 
tain Almond, with the Bombay Mail, sailed on the 12th inst. The 
specie shipped by the Massilia for Bombay consists of 267 boxes, 
amounting to £128,788. 10s. sterling, of which £54,900 in bar gold, 
£6,000 in gold coin, £61,750 in bar silver, £5,100 in silver coin, and 
£1,038 10s. in gold thread, watches, &c. 


INDIAN exports have risen from £29,800,000 in 1858-9 to 
£46,500,000 in 1862-3. 

Two more new banks—the Alliance and the Bombay City Bank— 
have been started at Bombay. The Alliance calls for a capital of one 
million sterling. Speculation has been as active as ever in the 
Bombay Share Market since the departure of the previous Overland 
mail, and the Bombay Gazette thinks it is likely to continue at fever 
heat for the next three months. 


THE Meerut Cotton-Pressing Company, established ten months ago, 
has declared a dividend at the rate of 55 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax. 

Tue sum of 10,000rs. hitherto paid as a subsidy to the Bhootians, 
on the frontier of Assam, has been ordered to be discontinued. 


A Lona list has been published of “ leading articles,” on which an 
import duty of 30 per cent. will in future be levied at ports in the 
Mexican Empire. 

Tue Directors of the Union Bank of Australia have resolved upon 
a dividend of £2. 7s. 6d. per share, for the past half-year, on the 
40,000 original shares. 


New Zea.anp Government Five per Cent. Debentures for £1,000,000 
have been offered to public competition by the Crown agents for the 
colonies, but only e very small portion of the amount has been applied 
for. The minimum was fixed at 90, which is equal to £5. 11s. 1d. 
per cent., and at this price the Crown agents declared themselves 
willing for the present to receive tenders for the unallotted portion. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI.* 


WHATEVER opinions may be entertained with respect to the 
character and the career of Joseph Mazzini, no one can deny that 
he has exercised a great influence upon the destinies of Italy. 
We are not ourselves amongst his disciples or adherents. It 
appears to us that his political theories are as vague and wild as 
his political action has generally been imprudent and ill-directed. 
Nothing, we believe, has been more unfortunate or mischievous 


than the hostility with which he has in later years pursued the | 


moderate and constitutional party in his own country. But, while 
we hold him in the slightest possible esteem both as a statesman 
and as a philosopher, we are quite ready to admit that he has strong 
cleaims upon the admiration and gratitude of his nation as the 
apostle of Italian unity. This was fully recognised by Count 

avour, and certainly no man was better entitled to pronounce a 
decisive opinion upon such a subject. From that point of view, 
Mazzini’s life has a real interest, and his character commands 
genuine respect. And, while we censure the conspirator—while we 
- condemn the man who, at least in one case, lent his sanction to 
assassination—it would not be just to ignore the ardent and lofty 
patriotism, the thorough abnegation of self, the devotion to a high 
ideal of duty, which have eens been the mainsprings of his 
conduct and have governed his life. We are therefore glad to 
welcome the present edition of “ The Life and Writings of Joseph 
Mazzini.” It is to comprise six volumes, of which three will be 
political and autobiographical ; while the others will contain a 
selection from the author’s critical and literary works. The first 
volume is now before us. It consists partly of autobiographical 
notes, and partly of political dissertations. Upon the latter we do 
not propose to touch. We could scarcely hope to discuss them 
profitably in the space at our disposal; and we shall probably 
better consult the tastes of our readers by sketching so much of 
the early career of this remarkable man as is here narrated. 

One Sunday, in April, 1821, while yet a boy, Mazzini was 
walking with his mother in the Strada Nuova, at Genoa, when his 
attention was arrested by a crowd of Piedmontese refugees. They 


movement of that year had been suppressed, partly by Austria, 
and partly through the weakness of its leaders. On that day, he 
tells us, the idea took possession of his mind that the Italians 
could, and therefore ought to, struggle for the liberty of their 
country. For some years, however, the idea lay dormant. But in 
1827 it began to bear fruit in some articles which he contributed 
to a journal in Genoa. Although ostensibly literary and critical, 
these articles had nevertheless a deeper purpose and meaning. 
They were so many appeals to the national spirit ; and they were 
so understood by the Government, which promptly suppressed the 
paper in which they appeared. About this time, Carbonarism, 
which had languished since the abortive movements of 1820-21 in 
Piedmont and Naples, began to revive. Mazzini became one of the 
Carbonari. But he was soon disgusted with the association. He 
discovered that there was neither a definite aim nor a distinct 
political faith under the “complex symbolism” and the “hier- 
archical mysteries” of the body. Its purpose, so far as it had one, 
was purely destructive. Its leaders had not made up their minds 
how they should replace the Government which they were seeking 
to overturn. Least of all had they conceived the notion of com- 
bining the scattered States of Italy into one State. They did not 
profess even to be a “national” society ; they prided themselves 
upon their cosmopolitan character ; and, practically, they looked 
to France for the initiative, and trusted to the French Liberals for 
support. The entire control over the association was vested in a 
few leaders who did nothing, and treated as mere machines the 
body of their followers. Dissatisfied as he was, however, 

azzini obeyed faithfully the orders which he received, and per- 
formed sedulously the frivolous tasks which were imposed upon 
him. While executing one of these, in 1830, he was betrayed into 
a trap set by the police, was arrested, and was subsequently con- 
fined for some months in the fortress of Savona. During his im- 
prisonment, another insurrectionary movement—one of the effects 
of the excitement created throughout Europe by the French Revo- 
lution of July,1830—broke out in Central Italy ; and when he was 
liberated, in February, 1831, he found that the Italian exiles were 
crowding to the frontier, encouraged both by the assistance given 
and the hopes held out by the new Government of France. Em- 
bracing the alternative of banishment rather than of residence 
under police surveillance in a small Piedmontese town, he imme- 
diately repaired to Lyons, where an expedition for the invasion of 
Savoy was being organised with the connivance of the authorities. 
“Louis Philippe had not yet been recognised by the despotic 
monarchs ; and he was seeking to obtain their recognition by 
frightening them and rendering it a necessity.” The despots gave 
in; and the French Government immediately took effectual 
measures to prevent any invasion of Savoy. 

Mazzini now settled in Marseilles. There he resumed the design, 
which he had formed some time since, of promoting the Association 
of Young Italy (La Giovine Italia). Convinced that one cause of 
the failure of the Carbonari movements was their being directed 
exclusively by old or middle-aged men, Mazzini determined to 
appeal mainly to the young. Moreover, he especially addressed 
himself to them as the most likely to embrace with enthusiasm 





* Life and bel of Joseph Mazzini. Vol, I. Autobiographical and Political, 
London; Smith, Elder, & Co, 


| 








and faith the idea of the unity of Italy. The statutes of the 
association, which are here printed at full length, describe “ Young 
Italy” as a brotherhood of Italians who believe in a law of 
progress and duty, and are convinced that Italy is destined to 
become one. It is said to be both Republican and Unitarian. For 
its Republican character, several reasons are given—some of an 
abstract and others of a practical kind,—and the mode in which these 
are mixed up together quite explains how it was that many of its 
most eminent members, if not, indeed, the bulk of the society, 
were, some years later (according to Mazzini), false to its principles. 
At the time the society was founded, it was quite true, as their 
statutes assert, that there were “‘no monarchical elements in Italy ;” 
that there was “no dynasty of Italian princes possessing any 
tradition, either of glory or of important services rendered to the 
development of the nation, and commanding the affection and 
sympathy of the various States.” Those who cared little or nothing 
for a republic, on abstract grounds, might well think there was no 
choice open to them but to fall back, as Mazzini wanted them to 
do, upon the republican traditions of Italy. But they were not 
therefore inconsistent—they were not therefore traitors to their 
oaths—in subsequently rallying around the Piedmontese dynasty 
when it offered to their country exactly that monarchical centre 
which was originally wanting. 

The means by which “ Young Italy” proposed to reach its aim 
were Education and Insurrection. Education was to be ever 
directed towards teaching, by example, word, and pen, the necessity 
for insurrection ; and the mode of insurrection pointed out was 
that carried on by guerilla bands. One feature of the association 
should be particularly pointed out. Unlike all previous secret 
societies of the kind, it did not decree any sentence of death against 
members who broke their oaths :— 


“The organization was as simple and as free from symbolism as it 
was possible to make it. Rejecting the interminable hierarchy of 
Carbonarism, the institution had only two grades of rank—the Initia- 
tors and the Initiated. 

‘““Those were chosen as Initiators who, to their devotion to the 
principles of the association, added sufficient intelligence and prudence 
to justify their being permitted to select new members. The simply 


had only just arrived from the North, where the insurrectionary | /™itiated were not empowered to affiliate. 


“ A central committee existed abroad, whose duties consisted in 
holding aloft, as it were, the flag of the association, forging as many 
links as possible between the Italian and foreign democratic element, 
and generally directing and superintending the working of the 
association. 

‘‘ There were also native committees established in the chief towns 
of the more important provinces, who managed the practical details, 
correspondence, &c.; a director or organizer of the initiators in each 
city, and groups of members, unequal in number, but each headed by 
an initiator. 

** Such was the framework of Young Italy.” 


Mazzini placed himself at the head of the society, and for two 
years (1831-3) he and a small band of friends secretly printed and 
published at Marseilles a journal called Young Italy, which they 
contrived to smuggle in large quantities into their native country. 
In the mean time, committees were rapidly formed, and members 
were freely enrolled, first in Genoa and the principal cities of 
Tuscany, and afterwards throughout Italy. So early as August, 
1832, the new organization had aroused the alarm of the Italian 
princes, and at their instance the French Government ordered the 
journal Young Jialy to be suppressed, and exiled Mazzini. Both 
decrees, however, were successfully evaded. Mazzini remained in 
hiding at Marseilles ; and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the police, 
the paper continued to be printed and published. It was at this time 
that he and other leaders of his party were accused of having con- 
demned to death a man named Emiliani, who was attacked and 
wounded by some Italian exiles in the streets of Rodez in the 
department of Aveyron. No proof of the charge, however, was 
given ; and when Sir James Graham revived it in the House of 
Commons, in 1845, he was compelled to admit that it was entirely 
without foundation. 

By the middle of 1833, the organization of the society had be- 
come very powerful, especially in Lombardy, the Genoese territory, 
Tuscany, and the States of the Church. In the opinion of the chiefs, 
it was necessary to think of action. They determined to commence 
in Piedmont, making Genoa and Alessandria the two centres of 
the movement. The army was successfully tampered with ; 
Armand Carrel and Cavaignac, the chiefs of the two principal 
sections of the French republican party, agreed to co-operate by 
promoting revolutionary risings in Lyons and Paris ; and everything 
was prepared for an outbreak, when an accident revealed to the 
Sardinian Government the secret of the plot, and enabled them to 
lay their hands upon many of the most active members of the 
society. The prisons were filled with suspected persons; many 
were condemned to death, and others were sentenced to prolonged 
terms of imprisonment. 

It appeared, however, to Mazzini and his associates that “the 
duty and necessity of attempting action were undiminished” by 
these events. “The great majority of the elements they had pre 
pared remained undiscovered ;” and they relied strongly upon the 
feelings of rage and horror which had been excited by the recent 
proscription. They determined, therefore, to organize at Geneva 
a force which might thence penetrate into Savoy ; and amongst 
those by whom they were then joined was Giuseppe Garibaldi :— 


** Elements of action were not wanting, but we might have assem- 
bled many more Italian exiles had it not been for the heavy expense 
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of conveying them from the various depéts in France. Circumstances 
had brought together many German and Polish exiles in Switzerland ; 
the first of whom had been concerned in the affair of Hambach, and 
the last sent away from France, either for insubordination to the 
Government regulations or for other reasons. The Germans were in 
the cantons of Berne and Zurich, the Poles in Neuchitel, Fribourg, 
Vaud, and Geneva. We were therefore able to organise them and 
prepare them for our enterprise without betraying our plans to the 
Government, or awakening suspicion by removing them from those 
cantons.” 


Unfortunately, just when everything was prepared for striking a 
blow, the Italian councillors insisted that a military man of rank 
should be placed at the head of the enterprise ; and Mazzini was 
compelled to resign the leadership into the hands of General 
Ramorino, a native of Savoy, who had served in the Polish insur- 
rection. This man accepted the post offered to him; and it was 
arranged that he should organize a column to start from Lyons, 
while Mazzini should conduct the body whose rendezvous was at 
Geneva. The time for action was fixed for October, 1833; and 
having obtained a considerable sum of money for his expenses, 
Ramorino departed, in order, as he said, to get his men together. 
Instead of that, however, he repaired to Paris, gave himself up to 
gambling, fell into the hands of the police, and, yielding partly to 
the threats and partly to the bribes of the French Government, 
promised to prevent any action taking place. October, November, 
December, passed away without Ramorino making his appearance 
at Geneva, and it was during this interval that a transaction 
occurred which has left a deep stain upon Mazzini’s character. 
Gallenga, according to his own account, was persuaded by Mazzini 
to undertake the assassination of Charles Albert; according to 
Mazzini, he was persuaded by Gallenga to countenance an enterprise 
to which he objected in the first instance. But, however that 
may be, it is certain that Mazzini furnished funds and a weapon 
to the intending murderer, and that he thus became in the fullest 
sense an accomplice in his projected crime. It was fortunate for 
both that Gallenga’s heart failed him when the moment came, and 
that no attempt was ever made upon the King’s life. 

It was not until the 3lst of January, 1834, that Ramorino 
arrived. The moment for successful action had then passed. The 
funds which had been collected were almost exhausted. Some of 





the foreign exiles, tired of waiting, or unable to support themselves, | 


had gone away. Dissensions had broken out amongst the Italians ; 


and the Swiss Government, having become aware of the project, | 


were compelled to take measures for preventing its being carried 
into execution. Still, Mazzini felt that to do nothing “would have 
been to decree the moral death of that party from which I still 
hoped the salvation of Italy.” Accordingly, an attempt was made 
to concentrate the revolutionary forces upon St. Julien, on the road 
to Annecy. But three-fourths of those who set out to join the 
column were intercepted by the Swiss troops; and Ramorino, 
instead of moving with his party directly upon St. Julien, led 
them for twenty-four hours along the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
At this critical juncture, the physical strength of Mazzini gave way. 
Suffering as he was from fever when he shouldered his musket as 
a simple soldier in the ranks, fatigue overpowered him, and he fell 
to the ground in a state of delirium. Then Ramorino, hearing that 
the only obstacle to the execution of his plans was removed, dis- 
solved the column and rode away. The expedition was at an end; 
and, to quote the last words in this volume, “ the first period of 
Young Italy was concluded.” 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.* 


“ DiALocuE,” says Mr. Atkinson, “has proved itself to be an | 


excellent mode of instruction.” We agree with him that it has 
its advantages. It enables the writer to impart his information in 


a lively, colloquial manner, and to anticipate and reply to many | 
of the questions which an inquirer would be likely to put to one | 


who has studied the question in hand. The form, however, is 
objectionable, or at least futile, where the writer's design is not 
simply to give instruction as to facts, but to advocate theories. 


ignorance. It is quite sad to see an Oxford man, with his honours 
thick upon him, in such a state of heathenish darkness as to Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights, Convo- 
cation, and the position of the judges. However, as the reader is to be 
benefited by this gentleman’s lamentable dearth of useful know- 
ledge, we are not disposed to complain. Mr. Atkinson divides his 
work into four parts, each subdivided into several dialogues. The 
first part contains an outline of the elements of moral and political 
philosophy, and a description of the nature and functions of the 
legislative power ; the second part treats of the executive power ; 
the third consists of reflections on the quality of liberty, the English 
Constitution, &c. ; and the fourth traces what the author calls “the 
pedigree of English liberty,” including remarks on Magna Charta, 
the Statute de Tallagio, the Revolution of 1688, the Bill of Rights, 
the independence of the judges, the Reformation, the connexion 
between Church and State, the right of private judgment, &c. The 
tone throughout, we should say, is that of Liberal Conservatism. 
Mr. Atkinson is of opinion that the British Constitution is the 
highest example of political wisdom which the world has ever seen ; 
and, though he is in favour of tolerance, he is strongly opposed to 
any division between Church and State, and approves of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and of such disabilities to Nonconformists as 
were allowed by the Act of Settlement passed on the downfall of 
the Stuart dynasty. The history given by Mr. Atkinson of the 
several bodies of the State, their powers, modes of procedure, and 
relative dependence, is, we think, very clear, correct, and condensed ; 
and, although we hope few of his readers will be found so shame- 
fully ill-informed as the country gentleman who has taken honours 
at Oxford, it is very likely that by far the greater number will 
learn from these pages some facts of which they were not aware, 
and which their minds will be the better for knowing. A curious 
passage on the powers of the House of Commons and their limita- 
tions is worth quoting. De Vitry asks who is to define the 
boundaries of parliamentary privilege, and whether the House 
might not even assert that it possessed powers which it really did 
not possess, To this the Serjeant replies :— 


“The lew et consuetudo parliamenti, as it is called, is part of the 
law of the land; and, being so, all their privileges and powers are 
examinable as all other matters of law are—that is to say, in the 
ordinary courts, and in the usual way, subject to the common right 
of appeal. Sir E. Coke and Sir W. Blackstone assert that they aye 
undefined and undefinable. Indeed, the latter goes so far as to say 
that they ought, for some reason or other, to be left indefinite. But 
this is vow et preterea nihil. The error, for it is one, thus arose: Sir 
W. Blackstone copied, almost verbatim, that part of Sir E. Coke’s 
4th Inst. which relates to the subject, not knowing that the treatise 
called ‘ Modus tenendi Parliamenti,’ whence Coke took his matter, was 
a spurious one. Blackstone, in short, only perpetuated Sir E. Coke’s 
errors. Again, there is no great presumption in saying that, in any 
matter of constitutional law, Sir E. Coke’s authority must be received 
with caution, especially in his ‘4th Institute,’ which was not published 
till after his death, and is proved to be very defective. ‘As doctrines 
are the pillars of a discourse, and illustrations the windows that let in 
the light,’ I will give you an illustration. In the year 1839, the 
House of Commons ordered some papers to be printed and published. 
The printer (Hansard) did so, in obedience to the order. A Mr. Stock- 
dale brought an action against him for a libel upon him, contained in 
the papers so published to the world. Upon being informed of this 
action, the House became—to use the mildest phrase—intemperate : 
arrogating the sole and exclusive right to judge of their own privi- 
leges and powers. In the end, however, they submitted to the juris- 
diction of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The judgment of the Court 
was to this effect—that they might print and publish for distribution, 
inter se, whatever they pleased, but that the House could not empower 
anyone to publish dehors anything of a libellous kind without being 
answerable in damages to the party aggrieved. This adverse decision 
might have been taken by Hansard (who was a mere nominal defendant) 
to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and thence, by way of appeal, to 
the House of Lords (itself, remember, a constituent part of the High 
Court of Parliament), but no appeal was ever made. Note, it was 
contended in this case, on behalf of the House of Commons (who were 
the real defendants), that the public at large, or, at least, the electors 
of each member, had a right to know what was done or what was 


_ doing in Parliament; and, therefore, that a pubiication to the world 


Here, as in novels written “with a purpose,” the writer has the | 


field entirely to himself, while making a pretence of giving his 
opponent a fair innings. He advances only such arguments on 
behalf of his antagonist as he knows beforehand he can very easily 
dispose of ; he arranges the opposing forces with a view to their 
being beaten ; and he achieves a triumph, such as it is, upon terms 
which render the whole contest worthless. To the extent that 
Mr. Atkinson’s book is simply a vehicle of information on con- 
stitutional laws, we highly approve of the dialogue form which he 
has adopted ; but, when he becomes a special pleader on behalf of 
certain political views, we must regard the same device as a vanity. 
We are not saying anything against his opinions ; we only mean 
that such objections as he puts into the mouth of his interlocutor 
make no approach towards representing the force of dissent from 
the views here advocated, which an equally able man might express. 
The dialogue in the present instance is supposed to take place 
between “a Serjeant of the Law, wary and wise” (the learned 
author himself), and one “ De Vitry,” an Oxford man who has 
graduated in honours, but who, nevertheless, for the purposes of this 
treatise, has been gifted by the author with a most comprehensive 





* Papinian: a Dialogue on State Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and 
a Country Gentleman about to enter Public Life. By George Atkinson, Serjeant- 
at-Law, B.A., Oxon, London: Longman & Co. 


was necessary and justifiable. To this it was answered, and so 
adjudged, that no stranger has aright to be present, nor has the public 
any right to know what has been done or what is going on within its 
walls. Thus, then, did the Court of Queen’s Bench set a limit to the 


| privileges and powers of the House of Commons.” 





Mr. Atkinson is of opinion that the Privy Council, which was 
originally the great adviser of the Sovereign, has improperly 
declined from the position which it formerly occupied, and that it 
is not now “ what it might be, nor what it ought to be, according 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” He thinks that “the 
Ministry,” which is an institution originating with the Revolution 
of 1688, has unduly supplanted the Council, and is “something 
inconsistent with the letter, if not with the spirit, of the Constitu- 
tion ;” adding :— 


* There have been times, and they may return, when, by reason of 
this institution, the House of Commons seems to have sunk into a 
mere appendage of administration, and when Parliament was modelled 
and remodelled until it was fitted for the purposes of the Ministry.” 


-He fears that, through the influence of Ministers, “the Legis- 
lature will be made more corrupt than the Executive,” or that “an 
oligarchy will be established on the ruins of the ancient monarchy” 
—a remark which he considers “ justified by the Lear-like con- 
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dition of George II. and the relation of the Crown to the Ministry 
of the day when his grandson, George III., came to the throne.” 
We must say that the learned Serjeant is here taking a mean 
advantage of the ingenuous ignorance of the young Oxonian. 
What could a gentleman so preternaturally ill-informed as this 
graduate in honours make out of such obscure and frightful vatici- 
nations? Either Mr. Atkinson should have kept his fears to him- 
self or should have explained them more fully, in order that we 
might know the extent and precise nature of our peril, and be pre- 
pared to ward it off. Seriously, it was surely a mistake to introduce 
such very debateable matters into a little manual where there was 
no room for their discussion, and where they interfere with the 
only legitimate object of such a work—the imparting of instruction 
on plain matters of fact. It appears to us, moreover, that Mr. 
Atkinson sometimes evinces a lawyer-like tendency to quibble over 
distinctions that are more apparent than real. For instance, he 
denies that the members of the House of Commons can properly 
be designated or considered as “ the representatives of the people.” 
He says that, “quoad the people, representation cannot be pre- 
dicated with more propriety” of the House of Commons than of the 
House of Lords. “The one body is hereditary, or by creation ; 
the other is by election of the people ; but when they are assembled 
in Court, they equally represent all or none.” Now, we deny that 
it can be said with any fitness that the peers “represent” the 
people. They may be filled with the most patriotic desire to benefit 
the whole community ; their deliberations may be of any value to the 
entire nation that you like to assign to them ; but they certainly do 
not “re-present,” or present in another place, the masses of the 
people. They hold no commission to act as the proxies of the nation. 
A member of the House of Commons, on the contrary, is selected 
by a certain section of the community to act on its behalf—to give 
expression, in a general way, to its wishes. The theory is that 
the nation itself ought to have a voice in the management of its 
own affairs. 
in a deliberative assembly, certain individuals are chosen to speak 
for certain divisions of the country ; in other words, to represent 
them. When the young Oxonian asks, “ Does not an M.P. repre- 
sent the particular county, city, or borough that he sits for?” the 
answer of his learned friend is, we submit, very likely to mislead 
him. “ The moment he puts his foot into the House of Commons, 
his own particular constituency is lost sight of ; it becomes merged 


As it is clearly impossible for many millions to meet | 





in the community at large, whose welfare, and not that of the | 
particular constituency, he is bound to consult.” The truth is, that | 


he represents his constituency in particular, and acts for the good 
of the nation in general—it being an understood thing that the 
constituency requires nothing that would be inimical to the 
common weal. That he is specially charged with watching over 


and guarding the interests of the county or borough for which | 


he sits, is notorious; and his connection with those who sent 
him seems to be clearly indicated by his parliamentary title, which 
sinks his own name in the name of the shire, town, or other elec- 
toral district from which he derives his powers. 
Hon. Mr. Smith,” but “ the hon. member for such and such a 
place.” And, even if he spoke for the whole nation in all respects, 
and never with reference to his own constituency, how would 
that make him any the less a “representative of the people” ? 
Mr. Atkinson says that “instead of ‘the representatives of the 
ple,’ ‘the representative system,’ or the like,” we ought to say, 
‘* «the elected of the people,’ ‘ the elective or electoral system,’ or 
the like.” We cannot see what is gained by the change ; and we 
repeat that if a member of the Lower House represents the whole 
nation, and not simply a portion of it, there is all the more reason 
why he is entitled to be called “ a representative of the people.” 
Mr. Atkinson (who, strange to say, uses this very expression him- 
self) confuses his own mind and that of his reader with over- 
subtlety, and to this extent injures an otherwise useful work. 

His account of the feudal system introduced by William of 
Normandy—of the gradual reaction in favour of liberty—of the 
chief acts by which popular rights have been secured—of the laws 
by which the State religion is protected, while tolerance is ex- 
tended to Dissenters—and of the distinction between private 
judgment and individual judgment, is very good. As regards the 
last point, Mr. Atkinson remarks that, within the limits of the 
Church of England, there is no such thing, with regard to import- 
ant doctrines, as “individual judgment,” because a member of 
that Church is bound to believe what is declared by the Articles 
of Faith, and, if he do not, he thereby becomes “ unchurched.” 
But there is the right of “ private judgment,” because the people 
of England, by their representatives in Parliament, possess the 
power of regulating and controlling the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church. This, however, would be more correctly described as 
the right of public judgment. 





JEWISH COINAGE.* 


JEWISH coins are rightly beginning to attract a share of the 
attention hitherto almost exclusively given to their beautiful 
rivals of Greece and Rome. Wanting in those qualities of artistic 
excellence which are conspicuous in the Greek and Roman 
currencies, the Jewish is not a whit behind them in historical 
interest. There, indeed, is its strength: not alone is it historical, 
but it is the only monument left by a nation which was wholly 
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without a love of art, or a desire to leave any but written records 
of its history. Except those few Herodian tombs about Jerusalem 
which are the most striking wituesses we could wish of the absence 
of a native Jewish art, let M. de Saulcy say what he will, the 
monumental records of the Jewish nation might be contained in a 
few coin cabinets: hence their interest. They do not, alas! 
mount up to the golden age of native history. The shekels that 
Abraham weighed out for the purchase of the cave-sepulchre, the 
money that David paid for the threshing-floor of Araunah, the 
tributes wrung from a succession of weak sovereigns by the great 
monarchs on either side of Palestine, who made it at once their 
fighting-ground and their magazines of supplies—all these were 
money in blocks or rings told out by weight, unless, indeed, at the 
very last, the coinage of Lydia or Persia had been reluctantly 
accepted in the marts of Phcenicia, and so found its way to 
Jerusalem. The oldest Jewish coins are of Simon the Maccabee, 
from whose day to that of the latest revolt, the great rising in the 
reign of Hadrian, we have an uninterrupted series, struck by the 
princes who ruled at Jerusalem and the leaders of the revolts. 
These monuments are, therefore, of a late time, and one of which 
the history is well known to us. Yet they have a peculiar interest, 
not only as Jewish monuments, but as showing, first, what ideas 
were strongest in the national mind, then the tendencies of the 
rulers, and lastly the feelings, upon exciting which the leaders of 
revolt placed their hopes of success. 

The want of art in Jewish coins, and the insignificant aspect of 
most of them, led to the general neglect of which we have spoken, 
and for which but lately numismatists have begun to make amends. 
A learned Spaniard, Bayer, towards the end of the last century, 
laid a basis for their accurate study; but it was not until very 
recently that any further progress was achieved. M. de Sauley 
was the first to make considerable advances, and he was followed 
and largely corrected by M. Cavedoni, who has been supported 
with much rabbinical learning by Dr. Levy of Breslau, the eminent 
Pheenician scholar. Mr. Madden, of the British Museum, has 
followed in their steps, and the work before us gives the result of 
his examination of the essays of his predecessors and of all Jewish 
coins accessible to him. 

The great difficulty of the subject is the attribution of the earliest 
Jewish silver coins, the well-known shekels and half-shekels having 
on one side the inscription “ Shekel of Israel,” and a cut commonly 
supposed to represent the pot of manna ; on the other, “ Jerusalem 
the Holy,” and a branch with three flowers, thought to be Aaron’s 
rod that budded, though in both cases these interesting types have 
been otherwise explained. Bayer attributed these coins to Simon 
the Maccabee ; but M. de Saulcy, with characteristic boldness, 
started the idea that they were struck by Jaddua, the high-priest 
of the time of Alexander. This theory was fortified by the dis- 
covery that among the copper coins bearing the names of Jewish 
princes are some with the names Judah and Jonathan, and there- 
fore primd facie to be supposed to have been struck by the two 
famous Maccabees who bore those names, similar coins carrying on 
the series, with the sole important exception of Simon the Maccabee, 
successor of Jonathan and predecessor of John. Having established 
this copper series, it became necessary to exclude the silver moneyand 
the copper unlike that with names, which had been hitherto assigned 
to Simon, and to place them at an earlier date. Then, however, this 
difficulty arose, which prevented any general reception of M. de 
Saulcy’s theory. According to the First Book of Maccabees, money 
was struck by Simon, by the express permission of the Syrian king 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes. Thus, the very prince of whom we should 
most expect to find coins is unrepresented in M. de Saulcy’s arrange- 
ment. A more careful investigation of the subject has led to a 
series of curious discoveries. We already knew that some of the 
later princes of the Maccabeean family had double names, Greek and 
Hebrew ; but the earliest certain instance of this was in the case 
of Judas Aristobulus, the son of John Hyrcanus. It is now certain 
that Alexander Jannzeus was alsu called Jonathan, and that the 
coins of Jonathan are of him, not of the earlier Maccabee. The 
supposed money of Judas Maccabeeus is thus isolated, and it needs 
little skill to perceive that it must be assigned to Judas Aristobulus. 
By this arrangement we have a complete series of coins, beginning 
with those of Simon, without any important break or any incon- 
sistency with history. Mr. Madden has treated this subject in the 
introduction, and joined with Cavedoni, Poole, and Levy in 
rejecting M. de Saulcy’s arrangement. It becomes, therefore, pos- 
sible to notice the coinage in a series without interrupting the 
account by the examination of this question. But, before doing so, 
other subjects have to be discussed. These are the use of silver 
in commerce by the Jews before the Babylonish captivity, the 
invention of coinage, and the money used by the Jews from the 
date of the return from Babylon, at which time it is well known 
that coins were current in the Persian Empire, though perhaps not 
generally received. 

It is difficult to understand a state of society in which silver and 
gold were used in commerce without being coined. When we read 
of purchases made for so many shekels or pieces of silver, even 
when it is stated that they were weighed, we involuntarily suppose 
that coins were used, and that the weighing was for the purpose 0 
finding that they fully represented the sum to be paid. Yet the 
step from the present complicated system of banking to the days 
when there were no banks, is not so great as that from money pay- 
ment to payment in specie. Among barbarous tribes the primitive 
plan still prevails. In Abyssinia they would not, at a very late 
period, take any coin but a particular kind of Maria Theresa dollar, 
which was, on this account, reissued in the present century by the 
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Austrian Government. This is almost the same thing as weighing 
specie ; for to have but one coin, and that foreign, is little different 
from keeping metal in blocks of known weight. In Senaar, when 
it was only just reduced to the government of the Pasha of Egypt, 
the gold-dust brought from the interior of Africa was formed into 
rings like those represented on the Egyptian monuments, and the 
so-called ring-money of the Celts. Such simple methods of 
exchange satisfied mankind for something like 2,000 years. 


What nation invented coins is a difficult question, which is not 
inappropriately discussed after the notice of uncoined money. The 
uncertain relative age of the most ancient varieties of coinage, and 
the conflicting statements of the classical writers, make this a very 
obscure subject, yet one of no little interest, for the first rude essays 
of mankind in any useful invention always appeal to one’s sympa- 
thies far more than the most elaborate improvements effected by civi- 
lization. The most noteworthy circumstance about these oldest 
specimens of money is, that they show a surprising honesty in the 
coiners. ‘They may be as old as the first Olympiad, and were struck 
for the Phcenician trade with the Greek seaports, and for the com- 
merce of Lydia and the west coast of Asia Minor. They were used 
by the acute sea-merchants, the carriers of the Mediterranean, by 
the Greeks who began to rival them, and by ti:ose powerful Asiatic 
kings whose wealth is still proverbial. Yet, notwithstanding the 





facility of fraud, the oldest coins are invariably of good weight, and | 
forged imitations are not found until some 200 years after the date | 
of the earliest money. But this is beyond the subject, as to which | 
we will only add Mr. Madden’s conclusion that Greek coinage may | 


be carried up to the eighth century B.c., but purely Asiatic (that is, 
of Persia or Pheenicia) not so early, and that the use of coined 
money in Palestine cannot be placed before the taking of Samaria. 

The chapter on the money employed by the Jews between the 
return from Babylon and the issue of Simon’s currency, is a careful 
account of a difficult subject, hitherto much neglected, in which 
Mr. Madden hus properly interwoven a clear sketch of the history 
with the numismatic information he has given us. 


The account of the series of Jewish coins is too technical to be | 


here criticised, which is the more to be regretted as it is the 
most important part of the work. The reader will find the fullest 
information on the subject, every known coin being noticed, and 
all illustrative matter brought to bear upon it. For the classifica- 
tion of the series, this part will be especially valuable, no other 
writer having attempted so exhaustive a treatment of the subject. 
There are some general observations that strike anyone looking at 
the broad historical features of the Jewish coinage, which we can- 
not forbear stating. Of all the independent rulers, from Simon the 
Maccabee to Archelaus, the first alone is known to have struck 
silver money. That such powerful sovereigns as John Hyrcanus, 
Alexander Jannzeus, and especially Herod, should have abstained 
from issuing a silver coinage, is a circumstance almost without 
parallel. It must have been due to the abundance of money in 
that metal struck during the earlier period by the kings of Syria, 
and in the Pheenician cities, during the later, by the Romans. An 
examination of the whole series tells a curious story of change of 
manners and opinions in the ruling families. Under Simon, the 
types of the coins are strictly Jewish, as we might expect in so 
zealous an upholder of the faith of his nation, while we are not sur- 
prised at the characteristic modesty that omits his name. Under 
John Hyrcanus, his son, we find a heathen type adopted as that of 
the reverse of the coins, two cornucopix. The cornucopice, though 
not so offensively idolatrous as a head or figure of a heathen 
divinity, and probably thought in Palestine to refer rather to the 
Ptolemies than to mythology, was still a Gentile symbol, and, as 
such, would have been repudiated by the earlier and sterner Mac- 
cabees ; its adoption tells us more than we learn from history of 
the great change wrought by success, which, for the self-denying 
heroes of the struggle with the kings of Syria, substituted a suc- 
cession of half-Greek princelings, who disappeared before the 
resolute policy of Herod. Under that alien sovereign, who was 
fully as much heathen as proselyte, we are not surprised to find 
such an emblem as the caduceus, meaning, perhaps, rather peace 
than worship of Mercury, yet still more markedly heathen than the 
cornucopiz. The coins of the two great revolts, which were sup- 
pressed under Vespasian and Hadrian, naturally show a return to 
thoroughly Jewish types, and to the careful exclusion of all that 
could savour of the hated rule of the Gentiles. 

The chapter on the money mentioned in the New Testament 
will be found of equal value to commentators, as it goes very fully 
into the subject, and, we may remark, shows the accuracy of the 
Evangelists. Those who endeavour to bring down the date of the 
Gospels must account for the agreement in this and many other 
archeological points with the time to which orthodox scholars have 
always assigned them. That a body of writers concerned with 
doctrinal matters should have been able to place themselves a 
century earlier than their own period, and thus give their narra- 
tives various touches minutely faithful to that older time, is without 
example in the history of literature. The polished Greeks have 
never been able to efiect such a literary feat as would be supposed 
in the case we have put. We see in the instance of the so-called 
poems of Anacreon how difficult it is for a writer to place himself in 
an earlier age, and yet this is a case in which there was nothing to 
be done but to avoid anachronisms of style and facts. 


Mr. Madden has devoted much space to the question of Jewish 
weights. Mr. R. Stuart Poole had lately contributed an article on 
the subject to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. This, as con- 
taining the fullest and latest information, Mr. Madden has printed 


| the details of social life. 








in extenso, with additions, and a notice of the weights of the coins 
of the Herodian family. The subject of Jewish weights is of great 
importance for the illustration of the coins, and is here treated in 
more detail than in any other work. 

The paleeography of Hebrew coins is almost equally important, 
more especially as they bear a special variety of character not else- 
where found. This subject Mr. Madden has fully examined, and 
illustrated by a comparative table of alphabets. 

It will have been seen that the author travels over a large space, 
and, not content with the simple examination of Jewish coins, 
endeavours to bring all accessible collateral information to bear 
upon it, in orderto present the reader with a complete monograph. 
He has spared no pains, and the result is a credit alike to him and 
to the institution to which he belongs, Not to alone every numis- 
matist, but to every student of Jewish history and antiquities, this 
will be a necessary book of reference. The illustrations, by 
Mr. Fairholt, are abundant, and we need scarcely say really well 
executed. 








THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.* 


Great indeed would be the triumph of that man who, travel- 
ling in a land little known to his countrymen, should write a book 
relating his experiences, and should somehow contrive to make it 
totally uninteresting. We doubt if such a feat ever has been 
accomplished, or ever will be. The dullest man who has seen 
strange sights is in a position to instruct the wittiest man who has 
not. Even the pretentious man (and he is a great deal worse 
than the dullard) cannot altogether destroy the value of what he 
has tosay. Flippancy itself acquires weight when it has something 
to tell the world which the world does not know ; and heaviness of 
narration is lightened by the novelty of the things narrated. Yet 
we must say that Mr. Maurice O’Connor Morris has done his best 
towards submerging a critical reader’s interest in the facts he has 
undertaken to set forth. He has traversed a little-known, yet im- 
portant, region of America; he has dwelt there, and learned the 
ways of the people; his book is a single volume of very moderate 
length, yet at parts we have found it tedious. It is afflicted with 
that form of tediousness which proceeds from a restless endeavour 
to be smart, combined with an affectation of scholarliness. One 
would think that Mr. Morris had in previous years “ crammed” 
for a Civil Service Examination, and was loth to let so much learn- 
ing run to waste. He will scarcely let us go for a page without a 
Latin quotation or phrase. He cannot see a forest or a mountain 
but what it reminds him of “ those lines in Virgil,” or “in Horace.” 
Now and then, though sparingly, this is varied by a bit of Greek ; 
while French bespatters the page right and left, honoured some- 
times by the distinction of Italic type, sometimes merged in the 

‘oman of the surrounding text. All this would-be dignity is com- 
bined with the turgid pleasantries of a provincial journalist, desir- 
ous of impressing his readers with an idea of his facile mastery over 
We had an uneasy anticipation of what 
was coming when we read the first sentence of Mr. Morris’s 
preface, in which an apology is made for the imperfections of a 
book originally intended only for the perusal of “a few friends.” 
It generally happens that such apologies are really needed, though, 
after all, they do not excuse the faults to which they point. An 
author is not justified, except under very special circumstances, in 
troubling the public with an ill-executed work, and seeking to 
disarm criticism by coolly confessing that he knows it to be ill- 
executed. In that case, there is all the more reason why he should 
have delayed sending his manuscript to the printer until he had 
put it into better form. The public is really a very patient animal, 
and some people seem to think that anything is good enough to 
set before it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Morris’s book has its interest and value. He 
explored a large part of the unfrequented region of the Rocky 
Mountains, which is only just being opened to the energy, skill, 
and speculation of the Americans ; and he gives us what we have 
no doubt is an authentic picture of the new settlements, and mining 
as well as agricultural communities, now being established in the 
wilderness. His account, we believe, refers to last year, though, 
like many other tourists, he is very obscure as to dates, e 
started from New York on a certain Tuesday evening (“ the 
Tuesday,” we are told, as if that explained everything), and arrived 
at St. Louis, the metropolis of Missouri, by two o’clock a.m. on 
the following Friday morning, having travelled incessantly day and 
night by the Erie line. After staying awhile at this city, he went 
on by the North Missouri line, and beyond Macon came on “ the 
genuine prairies, vast rolling plains covered with grass, in which 
farms were every now and then dotted about, fenced in by rails 
disposed zig-zag fashion, and apparently producing good crops of 
wheat, oats, and Indian corn.” Some portions, we are told, are 
like the Curragh of Kildare, only that there is more wood. At 
St. Joe, Mr. Morris saw a large encampment of Winnebago 
Indians, who had been deported from Minnesota because some 
whites had been massacred there by the Sioux tribe, and, though 
the Winnebagos had nothing to do with it, the authorities were 
afraid that the colonists might revenge themselves on any Indians 
they could find. The Winnebagos seemed to our author very 
peaceful and orderly ; but they were at deadly feud with the Sioux 
gentlemen, and in the centre of their encampment hung three 





* Rambles in the Rocky Mountains; with a Visit tothe Gold Fields of Colorado, 
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fresh scalps, on which they bestowed much care, combing out their 
long locks with the utmost solicitude. From St. Joe, Mr. Morris 
travelled to Denver, Colorado, together with a party, including 
some ladies, in a spring waggon, supplemented by another and 
rougher waggon. These two vehicles carried the whole company, 
their luggage, and a tent, which was opened at night, and gave 
sleeping accommodation to the ladies, while the men slept in the 
open air. Life under these circumstances is, of course, rather 
primitive, the meals consisting for the most part of bacon, rolls 
extemporised by the party, eggs, coffee, and milk, diversified by 
such game as can be caught in the prairie grass. On the road, Mr. 
Morris noted some interesting specimens of the animal life of the 
region. Under date of the 30th of May, he chronicles :— 


* An early start brought us past the Vermilions and Smith 
Station. Near this I first met that very singular little animal, which 
goes by the name of the ‘ gopher.’ Itis something between a weasel 
and a prairie dog, but smaller than either, and with a beautifully- 
spotted skin like a panther’s; it runs very swiftly through the prairie 
grass, in which it has holes, and looks at you in the most knowing 
way when once under the shadow of its own roof-tree: these holes 
are, however, not deep, and you can catch master gopher by flooding 
them. I shall not easily forget the sharp bite I received from one, 
while trying not to hurt it by holding it as one would a rat or ferret, 
by the skin of the neck; the little brute had a coil of muscles in his 
spine which I envied, and could make nothing of whatever. If the 
wolf be a sad thing for the fold, in Virgil’s estimation, the gopher is 
equally so to the corn-field ; as I am told that when the young maize 
is just sprouting he will root up a whole row to get the tender esculent 
to pleasure his dainty maw, so that the gopher may fairly take rank 
with the cwrculio and other pests which ‘ invade’ the husbandman.” 


Tidings of adventure were not wanting to break the monotony 
of the march ; for one day the party heard of a battle between 
the Sioux and Pawnees, in which the latter were the victors, owing 
to their having adopted some of the refinements of civilized war, 
such as rifle-pits. Passing through the Platte valley, which is very 
boggy and overgrown with sedge,— 


** We saw an Indian grave, which I thought very curious. It was 
not more than a hundred yards from the road, and consisted of a 
hurdle placed on four uprights, about eight feet high; on this the 
body, sewed up in a linen cloth, was laid, and there it seems it was 
left. 
material enclosing the corpse ; generally I think, it was a red blanket. 
I could not see that any suitable provision was made for these Indians 
hunting in the future they anticipate, as there was no sign of bow, 
spear, or rifle. When a chief dies they say his effects are interred 
with him, and his war-horse slain, to carry him well in those elysian 
hunting-fields. As a rule, we were told the Sioux preferred taking 
their dead with them, and burying them in their cemetery at Ash- 
point, some distance up the Platte; where, I was informed, some 
very strange scenes are enacted. Some of their dead are buried 
upright, with the faces appearing.” 


A day or two later, Mr. Morris met with an adventure, which 
for awhile looked rather awkward. Having strayed from his com- 
panions, he fell in with two athletic Indians, who, getting him 
between their ponies, demanded tobacco; failing 
which, they made a snatch at his gold ring, and then at 
his coat, finally menacing him with a bow. 
however, managed to get off in safety, and heard shortly 
afterwards that a party of soldiers had been sent to overawe 
a neighbonring encampment of three thousand Indians, who had 
some cause of quarrel with the Government. On the 22nd of June, 
the party arrived at Denver city, “nestling in a snug corner of 
the Platte valley,” and looking bright and lively with its fresh 
paint, new brick buildings, and “smart” inhabitants, including 
the touters of the various hotels, who do their spiriting on horse- 
back! It was only in 1859 that Denver assumed the proportions 
of a town; yet it has now five thousand inhabitants, duly pro- 
vided with “ Wilkie Collins’s last romantic puzzle,” and pussessed 
of a theatre, at which they can see “the Colleen Bawn rescued 
from her abyss of blue tarlatan.” The chief occupation of the 
people is mining ; but those who are unlucky at the mines turn to 
farming, though generally with the intention of going back to the 
diggings as soon as convenient. However, the capabilities of the 
surrounding country in the way of stock-raising are said by Mr. 
Morris to be very great. The grasses look poor enough, and the 
soil is sandy ; yet cattle get fat and strong there with amazing 
rapidity. The scenery among the mountains is highly picturesque, 
being richly wooded ; and the fragrance of the pine forests is so 
exquisite that our author recommends Messrs. Piesse & Lubin 
to make an essence of it. During the summer, the heat is very 
great, sometimes reaching 100 degrees in the shade; but the 
absence of damp, and the counteraction of cool winds from the snow- 
topped heights around, give to the air a buoyancy which is ex- 
tremely exhilarating. Though the vicinity of the mines has neces- 
sarily brought some rough characters to the city, Mr. Morris 
observed no turbulence or drunkenness ; but gambling goes on to 
an unlimited extent. In this new town of the west, almost abso- 
lute equality prevails ; and you will see in the evening high digni- 
taries of state and waiters sitting outside the hotels on terms of 
easy companionship. To this rule, however, there is an exception : 
the black man is tabooed. Elsewhere, Mr. Morris speaks of the 
great dislike entertained by all true Yankees to the negroes, the 
Germans (generally designated “ Dutch”), and the Irish—a feeling 
which has found popular expression in the following stanza of a 
favourite song :— 





to obtain | One of the best things about his book (after the information which 


‘Tf I were the President of the United States, 
I'd frame laws accordin’ ; 
The niggers I’d sell, the Dutch I’d send to h—ll, 
And the Irish to the other side of Jordan.” 


Of the gold mines in the neighbourhood of Denver, Mr. Morris 
writes :— 


“ Though I have not yet visited the gold mines I have been to 
some pains to obtain reliable information with regard to their yield, 
or the expectations of it. Hitherto it may be said that the adventurers 
who came out within the last five years have done everything one 
sees in the shape of improvement; and as they brought out barely 
any capital, it follows that the civilization before one is derived from 
the gold yield: in addition, it is estimated that twenty millions of 
dollars, prior to this year, have been sent on to the States during 
that period—no small yield, considering the quartz-mills have only 
been lately introduced, and that the methods of extracting the precious 
metal are still very imperfect. However, now that capital is slowly 
beginning to pour in, there is no doubt that great results may be 
anticipated during the next five years; for it is admitted that, cord 
for cord—a measure of 128 cubic feet, generally applied to wood 
measurement—the quartz in Colorado is far richer than in California ; 
and I believe the quality of the gold is also considered superior. To 
show the unsatisfactory nature of the processes used for extracting 
the precious metals hitherto, I may mention that some recent experi- 
ments on a new principle made on ‘ the tailings’ have shown them 
to be capable of yielding much more than the original ore. 

“ The high price of labour—which varies from five and six to two 
and a half dollars per diem—militates of course greatly against the 
full development of the mining capabilities of this auriferous region ; 
but though the wages be high, there is no scarcity of ‘ hands.’ The 
attractions of the gold-fields, combined with the wish to escape 


| * anywhere, anywhere’ from a fratricidal war, have caused an 


| far below their wants and wishes. 


We passed several others afterwards, only varying in the | 


enormous ‘stampede’ of working men, from the Western States 
especially; and, though this number has been much thinned by cor- 
responding movements to even remoter gold-fields in Washington and 
Oregon, there is still a large supply available; though, as usual, the 
employers, looking to the high wages they have to give, consider it 
Tradesmen here can generally 
average from four to six dollars a day, and assistants, who in England 
would hardly aspire to earn anything, can often command as much as 
two and three dollars a day, with board. A gunsmith, with whom I 
had some conversation, assured me he would be too glad to give 
English lads, who had been accustomed to work at his trade, as much 


| as three dollars a day with board and lodgings; and I may mention 


that the lads who wait at table in this hotel get from thirty to forty 
dollars per month, while the cook—who finds, however, his two 
assistant boys—gets as much as 150 dollars per month.” 


At “Central,” a small town among the mountains, dignified by 
the name of a city, Mr. Morris went to the theatre, roughly made 


| of pine-wood, where he saw “ Hamlet” creditably performed. On 


the following Sunday, he heard the Bishop of the diocese (for the 
Episcopal Church has a branch there) preach from the same stage. 
Mr. Morris is a sportsman, and a good portion of his book con- 


| . . . * . . ” 
| sists of his adventures in hunting, fishing, and “ trapping,” and of 


The traveller, | 





details of the wild creatures of the Colorado woods, mountains, and 
prairies. Here, however, we cannot follow him, but must conclude. 


it contains) is the tone of cheerfulness and good temper pervading 
its pages. This will compensate the general reader for the rather 
vexatious faults of style which we have pointed out. 


SCOTCHMEN ABROAD.* 


Scor.anp, famous for many other things, is more especially 
famous for this—that its inhabitants cling to each other like bees, 
whether at home or abroad, and assist each other ; so that, as they 
are spread like Jews over the face of the whole earth, a man from 
the Land of Cakes can seldom be in want of a friend. Upon this 
fact Mr. Burton bases the extremely pleasant work before us. It 
is true, he goes back a great way in order to introduce his wander- 
ing and adventurous countrymen ; but even in this lengthened 
retrospect he contrives to be entertaining, because he never lingers 
on minute topics, but dashes on, throwing forth specimens of his 
wit and caustic humour by the way. Agreeable, however, as the 
early portions of his volume are, we shall abandon them to the 
reader's own study, in order to come to events and periods 
approaching nearer to our own times. It would, we suspect, be 
impossible for any Scotchman to write a book, even on the solar 
system, or spirit-rapping, or animal magnetism, without repeating 
the sad tale of apparently the only beautiful woman Scotland ever 
produced ; and of course, therefore, we encounter it here, with a 
reluctant and very sceptical admission of her guilt, and a strong 
inclination to exaggerate her fascinations. But the rational portion 
of the world, everywhere except in Scotland and France, has 
become weary of Mary Stuart, whose licentiousness and cold- 
blooded treachery have at length been demonstrated. nen 

Sir Walter Scott has rendered the readers of novels familiar 
with the Scotch Guard in France, where many of its superior officers 
rose to the highest rank in the State, and, settling in the country, 
founded distinguished families. Here we have in outline the 
history of that Guard, glittering with anecdotes and brilliant pas 
sages, and studded thickly with historical names. Perhaps we may 
reproach Mr. Burton with the determination to be amusing at all 





* The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton, Two vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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hazards, even when the fulfilment of his design compels him to be 
so colloquial as to be almost vulgar. But in this he consults the taste 
of the age. Mr. Burton belongs in a measure to the school of Mr. 
Carlyle, though he avoids those strange approximations of ideas 
which make the biographer of Frederick a puzzle, as well as a shoal 
to be avoided. Some of our readers may probably remember the 
Scotch writer who, for the purpose of enhancing the glory of his 
country, went back to the creation of the world, and not only 
insisted that Adam and Eve spoke Gaelic, but that all the grand 
dialects, spoken by scientific and polished nations, have been only 
so many obvious offshoots from that primitive tongue. Mr. 
Burton satirises the tendency of his earlier countrymen to fall into 
a similar error. Among the chroniclers of Scotland, Hector Boece 
holds a high place, partly because, for the age in which he wrote, 
he was a tolerably rational author, who kept clear of numerous 
absurdities into which the narrators of national events habitually 
fell. Yet Hector experienced no little desire to deal with fabulous 
events, and to discourse of long lines of kings who never existed out of 
his pages. It was a pleasure for the writers of history, who addressed 
themselves to a public that doubted nothing, but swallowed greedily 
whatever they found in black and white, to sit down in their 
scriptoriums for the purpose of fabricating national annals. Their 
great inspirer was the imagination, which led them into seductive 
pastures, and, if they possessed any genius, enabled them to call 
up a golden age, which served as an agreeable preface to the dark 
recital of real transactions. On this Will o’ the Wisp sort of terri- 
tory Sir Arthur Wardour (in the “ Antiquary”) loved to tread, 
especially when, with immense enthusiasm, he went through that 
list of Celtic princes, which closed with Eachan Macfl'ungas, 
whose name drew from Mr. Oldbach his critical condemnation of 
the whole posse :—“ Why, that last fellow has the only intelligible 
name you have repeated : they are all of she tribe of MacFungas— 
mushroom monarchs every one of them, sprung up from the fumes 
of conceit, folly, and falsehood, fermenting in the brains of some 
mad Highland seannachre.” This passage supplies the key-note to 
the following portion of Mr. Burton’s narrative :— 


“ Hector Boece, professor of the College of Montacute, published his 
History of Scotland at Paris in the year 1526. This exuberant 
narrative thus burst forth on the world four years later than the 
decorous and colourless work of Major. It is observable, too, that it 
came just nine years after the not less renowned British history of 
Geoffry of Monmouth issued from the same great fountain of the fashion- 
able literature of the day. Wondrous as the story told by the Scot may 
seem to modern readers, it contrasted favourably with the incoherent 
marvels of the Welshman—with the wearisomely grotesque prophecies 
of Merlin—the story of the dragons which shook the foundation of the 
tower, and the dancing giants, which, after capering away on the 
Curragh of Kildare, were consolidated on Salisbury Plain, where they 
are known by the name of Stonehenge. In the artistic consistency of 
his narrative, too, there is something far more reasonable than the 
egregious Irish legends long afterwards collected by Dr. Keating. 
Boece does not attempt, like them, to get across the Flood, whether by 
hiding the Firbolg in the Ark or giving him a boat of hisown. He 
adheres to the simple story established by the monks before him—how 
Gathelus, a prince of Greece, left that country in an unfortunate 
family difference with his father, Miol, and seeking refuge in Egypt, 
there married Scota, the daughter of that same Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea. Wandering through Europe by the great 
peninsula, where on the way they founded Portugal—so named as the 
port of Gathelus—they reached Scotland, bringing with them the fatal 
stone yet to be seen in Westminster. Their descendant, Fergus, 
‘father of a hundred kings,’ founded the monarchy of Scotland. 
Boece had two veracious authorities to whom he referred in all matters 
hard of belief; they were named Veremund and Campbell ; and never 
did unsuccessful efforts by detectives to find the referees of any noted 
rogue approach in diligence and duration the search after these 
respectable authors. 

* So it came to pass that Boece has been one of the most successful 
ofimpostors. He took the world by a kind of calm insolence essential 
to great success in the function called humbugging. He found in the 
arid pages of his predecessors the raw outline of a fabulous history of 
Scotland, and he filled it up with so much life and character that the 
world could not help believing in it. Even the sarcastic Erasmus put 
faith in Boece, and Paulus Jovius thought him equally eloquent and 
erudite. He abounded, no doubt, in the supernatural, but it was in 
the manner suited to the age. To its aptness there is this supreme 
testimony, that Shakespeare wove the threads of his weird narrative 
into the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth.’ His influence on our history has 
been wonderful. As we shall see, Buchanan adopted his luxurious 
pictures, chastening the language in which they were narrated, and 
adapting them by an occasional twist to the exemplification of his own 
political and ecclesiastical doctrines. This fictitious history found its 
way into all foreign works of historical reference, when the fictitious 
histories of other nations had been curtailed, and it came to be the 
fashion that Scotland was looked on as the most ancient of the 
European nations, carrying the dynasty of her kings, and a connected 
series of political events, far before the birth of Christ.” 


It would be perfectly easy to write ‘an entire article on the first 
chapter of Mr. Burton’s second volume, entitled “ The Scholar and 
the Author,” since it is, full of extremely curious matter, and 
introduces the reader to one of the strangest traits in the features 
of the Middle Ages. The scholars of most countries, but especially 
of Scotland, then strongly resembled Don Quixote, setting forth 
from their homes, often with little Latin and less Greek, to traverse 
the whole of Europe, disputing at universities, now in danger of 
being buried alive, like Urban Grandier, and now rising suddenly 
to fame and opulence, like Buchanan. This they were enabled to 
accomplish, owing to the pedantic practice of the times, which 








was to abandon the vernacular, and communicate with each 
other in bad Latin. Mr. Burton, through his familiarity with old 
books, has undoubtedly acquired a partiality for some of the 
angelical doctors of that period, such as John Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas. He seems a little surprised that the men of 
those times, whom our contemporaries treat with so much scorn, 
should have possessed common sense, just as, in the later ages of 
Greece, people were astonished to discover from credible accounts 
that Agamemnon could reckon his own feet. He is therefore 
tolerant of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, the representatives 
of the realists and their rivals, seeing that they emerged from 
among that class of mortals who spent their whole lives well. 
Baridan, in disputing about what a hungry and thirsty ass would 
do if placed between a pool of water and a bundle of hay, 
maintained that through the equal force of his appetite he 
would remain in eternal equilibrium, long before a similar class 
of disputants shook the whole fabric of the intellectual world 
by their attempts to decide whether the egg was before the bird, 
or the bird before the egg ; for if the bird were first, out of what 
was it hatched ; and if the egg, who laid it? Similarly profitable 
were the discussions of the schoolmen, who, with followers as late 
as the sixteenth century, devoted a great man to perdition because 
he maintained that the torrid zone was habitable. 


But we must escape from the Scholar and the Author to sojourn 
with the Soldier, a section of Mr. Burton’s work which is full of 
narrative and anecdote. We can do little more, however, than 
recommend the reader to have recourse to it himself, with the 
assurance that he will find it abundantly entertaining. One of the 
Scots who figure in it is Patrick Gordon, a Celt from the very 
centre of Celtic land, Buchan, beyond the Grampians—a country 
of which Mr. Burton says, picturesquely :— 


“The staple of the district is a flat cake of granite, which nature 
has clothed inland with heather, and seaward with sand, although the 
indomitable perseverance of the inhabitants has made many an acre 
smile in grain and pasture. How hard their struggle has been is 
exemplified by one parish, which, after being rescued from barrenness, 
was again, in one night, covered deep in sand; the walls of the church 
may be seen peeping through the yellow waste. This unlovely 
district signally contradicts the theory that grand scenery is necessary 


| to the production of great men.” 


Honest Patrick was a Catholic, and almost, of course, a Royalist, 
full of those infatuated prejudices which that section of the British 
population revelled in throughout the seventeenth century. He 
was a soldier of fortune, an adventurer, and, if we may speak 
plainly, a sanguinary ruffian, who, on behalf of Charles I. and his 
courtiers, was ready at any moment to perpetrate the worst of 
crimes. Having taken service with the King of Sweden, in com- 
pany with a host of his own countrymen, he endeavoured to rival 

fontrose, who murdered Dorislaus in the Low Country, and his 
fellows in barbarism, who attempted the like crime against Ascham 
in Madrid :— 


“ But first I give a passage which tells in a few words its own story, 
and furnishes a powerful exemplification of the ferocity generated by 
the contemporary civil conflicts in Britain. The date is 1658 :— 
‘ Whilst we lay in this Werder, an English ambassador, called Brad- 
shaw, having been on his journey to Moscovia, and not admitted, 
returned this way, and was lodged in Lamehand’s tavern. We getting 
notice theréof, and judging him tobe that Bradshaw who sat president 
in the highest court of justice upon our Sovereign King Charles I., of 
blessed memory, were resolved, come what will, to make an end of 
him; and being about fifteen with servants, six whereof might be 
accounted trusty weight men, the others also indifferent, we concluded 
that, doing the feat in the evening, we could easily make our escape 
by benefit of the strait ground and darkness of the night, and so, being 
resolved, we took our way thither. Being come near, and asking a 
boor come from thence some questions, be told us that just now some 
officers were come from Elbing to the ambassador, and some forty 
dragoons who were to guard and convey him to Marienburgh, which 
made us despair of doing any good, and so we returned. We had 
resolved to make our addresses to him, as sent with a commission 
from Field-Marshal Von Der Linde to him; and being admitted seven 
or eight of us, to have gone in and stabbed him, the rest guarding our 
horses and the door; and so, being come to horse, make our escape to 
Dantzic.’ 

“ Even if they had been successful, they would have found that they 
had not done ‘ any good’ in their own sense of the term, for the Brad- 
shaw they were to put to death was not the Bradshaw who had com- 
mitted the mortal offence. If they had slain him, no doubt they would 
have been disappointed that they had thrown away their exertions and 
peril in extinguishing the wrong life; but Gordon has not the affecta- 
tion to express a word of thankfulness for not having done it. He 
seems, on the whole, rather to regret that a project so well planned 
should have come to nothing.” 


In the chapter entitled “ The Statesman,” which is full throughout 
of interest and picturesque anecdote, we find, in connection with 
the Mississippi scheme, the following striking account of a transac- 
tion not generally known :— 


* He [Law] had a vast colonization scheme, which was to serve two 
objects. It was to raise up a French empire in America, which, 
beginning in the valley of the Mississippi, should radiate thence and 
pervade the whole of the western hemisphere. It was to be at the 
same time a means of removing the damaged and surplus population of 
France, and sweetening the blood of the country. 

“No sooner was the scheme proposed than the Government 
plunged into it with its wonted impetuosity. On the morning of the 
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19th September, 1719, the bells of St. Martin gave forth a wedding- 
peal; it was no mere private joy-peal, but something that might 
announce a royal wedding or some other important ceremony. All the 
people are on the alert ; and behold there wind through the street 
180 damsels, dressed in white, with garlands of flowers, each attended 
by a bridegroom suitably apparelled. They move onwards with 
signal regularity and precision; and no wonder—they are chained 
together with iron fetters, and on each side of them marches a file of 
musqueteers. These are the female convicts of the prison of St. Martin 
des Champs, each mated with a suitable husband from one of the other 
prisons, and the whole are to be shipped off to form an earthly para- 
dise in the West.’’ 


In our own history we may, if we look carefully, find a very 
good parallel to this method of colonization. Our courtiers, it is 
well known, after the defeat of Monmouth in the west, when the 
fragments of his shattered army fell into the hands of the Royalists, 
played at cards for the soldiers, who were often assigned by scores 
to fashionable ladies, and were by them sold as slaves, to be tran- 
sported to the plantations. In both cases Nemesis avenged the 
crime by bringing disgrace, defeat, and, at last, partial ruin on the 
perpetrators. Louisiana had to be sold like a bankrupt estate to the 
Americans, and the Americans themselves punished the descendants 
of the fair gamblers by throwing off their authority and slaughtering 
them by hecatombs. It is one of the best characteristics of Mr. 
Burton’s book that it awakens useful reflections at every page, and 
at the same time directs the reader to those sources whence, if he 
pleases, he may derive still more ample information. 


MAURICE DERING.* 


Tue author of “Guy Livingstone” appears to have benefited by 
his constrained residence in a Federal Bastille. He takes a less 
gloomy view of the universe than such works as “‘ Barren Honour” 
evinced, and his taste in the matter of hero-selection shows a 
decided improvement since the “Sword and Gown” period. His 
stories have always been lively and vigorous, and his characters 
boldly and cleverly sketched ; but the men whom he especially 
loved to honour, and to whom he gave the prominent places on his 
stage, were generally disreputable, and invariably disagreeable— 
so much so, indeed, that it was difficult for a mature reader to 
overcome the feelings of personal indignation and dislike which 
their manners and customs aroused, and to avoid sorrowing at their 
successes, and triumphing over their discomfitures. But the hero 
of the present work contrasts favourably with the “cool captains” 
who preceded him, and whose physical advantages he possesses, 
without being afflicted with their insolence and _ selfishness. 
Maurice Dering, of course, has “long, sinewy limbs,” and “ straight, 
muscular arms,” and a “lissome wrist that might make a foil curl 
viperishly round an antagonist’s blade,” and a “ square, deep chest, 
in which the lungs might play at their pleasure against the breast 
of never so steep a brae ;” but, in addition to these qualifications, 
he is endowed with a power of self-control, and a capacity for 
taking an interest in other people besides himself, which raise him 
far above the impetuous and egotistical athletes who have occupied 
the position he now holds. Three friends unite with him in forming 
“The Quadrilateral” :—Philip Gascoigne, a gentle, loveable being, 
chiefly intended to set off the hero’s firmer and harsher character ; 
Paul Chetwynd, an indolent cynic, who believes in nothing, and 
cares for nobody but his three allies—a man of “a spare figure, a 
pallid, passionless face, scarcely lighted up by cold, pale-blue eyes, 
a high, narrow forehead, from which the sandy hair is fast receding, 
a strong, shapely chin, and thin, compressed lips, more apt to 
sneer than smile ;” and Geoffrey Luttrell, a “sporting parson,” of 
an honest, impulsive nature, not over-acute, but a great authority 
on all subjects connected with dogs, guns, and horses. Such are 
the men who compose “a formidable rallying square” against the 
outer world, and whose adventures in each other’s behalf are now 
related with great vigour and spirit. The sight of a worn copy of 


thrown Philip Gascoyne over, and clung to Maurice; and he 
“ knew all this, and yet—was strong to forbear ; strong enough to 
crush the passion crying out fiercely within him, as one might 
strangle a snake in an iron gauntlet.” He remains true to his 
friend, and passes through the trial unscathed. A second tempta- 
ticn awaits him, but it is one he is little inclined to succumb to. 
Ida Carew, a beautiful fiend to whom Geoffrey Luttrell is engaged, 
becomes desperately enamoured of Dering, and actually tells 
him so. He rejects her proffered love, and she determines 
to revenge herself on the woman to whom he is attached, and 
deliberately conspires against her fair fame. Gascoyne’s marriage 
takes place, and then Dering goes out to India, where he finds a 
girl whom he can love with devotion, and who adores him. He 
returns to Europe on business, and rejoins his three friends and the 
two ladies, whose interests are united with those of the Quadri- 
lateral. Ida Luttrell has almost carried her point, having involved 
Mrs. Gascoyne in a correspondence with one of the Lucifers of 
society—a handsome wretch who has fallen from his high estate, and 
amuses himself by dragging down others after him. Dering dis- 
covers the plot, and, seeing no other way of defeating it, shoots the 
male culprit with most exemplary coolness. Mrs. Gascoyne is 
overjoyed at her escape, and remains irreproachable ever after, 
while Mrs. Luttrell has the good sense to die of angina pectoris, 
when she is taxed with her sins in her husband’s presence ; but 
before she expires she curses Dering’s betrothed, and the impreca- 
tion is sadly fulfilled. The Indian mutiny breaks out, and the 





| and dedicates his life to the work of vengeance. 


“The Three Musketeers,” found by accident one day in an obscure | 


Breton village, suggested the plot of “The Quadrilateral” to its author. 
Falling into a “ tobacco-reverie,” he watched the four friends who, 
like Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, had been “knit into a 


brotherhood-in-arms,” as they struggled against the machinations of | 


as artful and venomous a woman as the “ criminal blonde” of the 
French romance ; and his musings resulted in the story of “ Maurice 
Dering.” 


they make themselves agreeable to everyone who comes in their 
way. Her fascinations have won Maurice Dering’s heart, and, as 
he feels that it is dangerous for him to continue in her presence, he 
exchanges into a regiment serving in India, and intends to part 
from his lady without letting her know that he loves her. 
But in the excitement of a moment of imminent peril his secret 
leaps into the light. Her horse runs away with her, and is stopped 
by Dering only just in time to save her life. The adventure is 
admirably narrated. None of “ Guy Livingstone’s” books contain 
a more heart-stirring chapter. And the pages which follow are 
equally good in their own way. Maurice Dering is holding in his 
arms the woman he loves best in the world, and in whose mind 
gratitude pleads strongly in favour of the love which she has just 
become conscious of. At that moment she would willingly have 





* Maurice Dering; or, the Quadrilateral. A Novel. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Two vols. London; Tinsleys. ; 





The tale commences with the preparations for the | 
marriage of Philip Gascoyne to a charming, capricious little flirt, | 
one of those delightful women who are so fond of admiration that | 





poor girl is murdered by the rebels. Dering goes back to the East, 


Such is an outline of the story of “The Quadrilateral.” It is 
interesting from first to last, and contains several excellent scenes. 
We have mentioned one already ; a fight with a bear affords the 
subject of another. The duel is told with great spirit ; and the act 


of vengeance with which the book concludes, though it leaves a 


very painful impression on the mind, is so powerfully described that 
it is impossible to avoid admiring the author’s skill. One of the 
most disagreeable incidents is a quarrel between Paul Chetwynd 
and his father, a clergyman of a saintly reputation and a villainous 
nature. A son may sometimes be forced into the position of this 
parent’s accuser, but it is not a pleasant one to contemplate. Ida 
Luttrell’s guilt, also, is as repulsive as it is improbable. Such a 
woman may exist, no doubt, but we are very unwilling to believe 
that she can be found within the walls of a quiet English rectory. 





AFRICAN EXCURSIONS.* 


Srvce Algeria has become a dependency of France, it has been, 
especially of late years, a place of great resort for European 
travellers and tourists, many of whom have recently sojourned 
there, both for pleasure and for the benefit of their health. Amongst 
others, Mr. Cobden went there, mainly for the latter reason, a few 
years ago; Mr. Augustus Egg, the artist, died there not very long 
since ; and Mr. John Ormsby, of the Middle Temple, has lately 
made an autumn excursion to Algeria and the neighbouring terri- 
tories of Sahara and Tunis, the incidents of which he has related 
in a volume, consisting mainly of a reprint of a series of stray 
papers appearing at distant intervals in Fraser's Magazine. After 
embarking at Marseilles, our traveller landed, at the end of three 
days’ journey, at Philippeville, “a thoroughly French townlet of 
the Algerian type ; consisting of a main street and parallels, inter- 
sected at regular intervals by cross streets ; abounding in cafés and 
billiards ; showing a fair sprinkling of shops ; and containing one 
or two reasonably comfortable hotels ; the whole lying within a 
girdle of a wall.” From here, he went by diligence to Constantina, 
where he spent some time in sauntering about the town, and taking 
short strolls in the neighbouring country ; after which he proceeded, 
by various modes of conveyance, across the Atlas mountains to the 
frontier town of Batna, and thence to El Kantra, the extreme 
northern limit of the Great Desert of Sahara. 

French colonization and rule in Algeria do not appear to have 
made very much progress as regards the spread of European 
manners, customs, civilization, or, indeed, anything else. The 
whole country still presents, in all its features, much more the 
appearance of a partially Oriental, and in some places semi-bar- 
barous, territory, than of one subject to, and in a measure peopled 
by the inhabitants of, a great civilised European Power. The town 
of Constantina, in particular, has, according to Mr. Ormsby, less 
the look of a “Frenchified” town than any other in Algeria. 
Indeed, “ were it not,” says our tourist, “ for the appearance of an 
occasional Zouave or commis voyageur, you might fancy the Bey 
was still reigning in the Casbah.” In short, the French coloniza- 
tion of Algeria appears, as Mr. Ormsby observes, to be one of an 
almost purely military character. Of the very slight influence 
which French domination has had in Europeanising Algeria, the 
present writer briefly speaks in his preface, concluding with the 
| remark that the impression which the tourist carries away of French 
colonization is, that it is only a hothouse plant at best, and that, 
“in nineteen cases out of twenty, a colonist means only a camp 
follower.” Newspapers, with the exception of the few im- 
ported from Europe, appear to be a desideratum in that country ; 
but at the small and remote town of Biskara, within the sandy and 
sterile regions of the Great Desert, there is actually a theatre—built 
by the French, of course—and a theatre “worthy of the Sahara. 


* Autumn RamBles in North Africa, By John Ormsby, of the Middle Temple. 
1 London: Longman & Co. 
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Mr. Ormsby was present at one of the performances of this wild 
and primitive playhouse, and his account both of the theatre itself 
and of the piece he saw performed is so spirited and humorous, that 
we here lay the whole of it before our readers :— 


‘It is simply one of the native houses with the flat roof removed ; 
and when, between the acts, you look up, instead of a cut-glass chan- 
delier, you have the stars hanging (as they always seem to be in these 
latitudes) from the dark blue vault overhead, and instead of gilding or 
stucco, festoons of palm branches for the decoration of the walls and 
stage. The actors are all militaires, chiefly, I believe, non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Zouaves, and a more generally efficient company 
I have seldom seen. The comic man in particular would have brought 
down any house in Paris or London. 





The plot of the piece I saw | 


depended, as well as I recollect, on the involvement consequent on the | 
fact that everyone except her grandmother is in love with the gent!e | 


and lovely Celeste (a strapping young corporal, with a deep bass 
voice, blue chin, and remarkably broad shoulders). Plunged into 
despair by her coldness, they all enlist, except the comic man, whose 
tastes are not military, and who sings a comic song instead. Every- 
body fights, or is on the point of fighting, a duel with everybody else 
(except, of course, the comic man, who is kicked), when mutual 
explanations take place, and everybody embraces everybody else. 
Who it is that ultimately gets Celeste is not made very clear, but as 
every one of the enlisted is promoted to the rank of sous-lieutenant 
(for some act of gallantry not mentioned), no one has any right to 
complain, except the comic man, who relieves the audience from any 
anxiety on bis account by singing a song expressive of his satisfaction 
with things in general. For the comfort of those persons who dread 
these formidable warriors, and believe that they are always athirst for 
glory and ready to go to war for an idea, I may add that the great hit 
of the evening was the popular song of ‘L’Amour et Bacchus,’ the 
burden of which is that fighting is a bore and that glory is ‘ bosh,’ and 
that man’s most sensible occupation is the cultivation of the above- 
named divinities. There were one or two Arabs present, but I am 
afraid they hardly understood the jokes of the piece, and perhaps the 
reflection that theory is one thing and practice another prevented 
them from being carried away by the sentiment of the song.” 


The population of Algeria, according to our author, is a very 
heterogeneous mixture of several different tribes or races, consisting, 
exclusive of the French, of Moors, Arabs, Jews, Turks, and Kabyles. 
The Kabyles seem to be of a totally different origin from all the rest, 
as their appearance, manners, habits, language, and religion are 
widely at variance with those of the other peoples inhabiting 
this part of Africa. It has, indeed, been conjectured by many 
writers that the Kabyles are remotely of European, and even of 
Scandinavian, origin, as they have much in common with that 
northern race, and are, perhaps, the descendants of the ancient 
Vandals, themselves originally a people of Scandinavia, who finally 
settled in the north of Africa, after passing through Poland, the 
neighbouring parts of Germany, and Spain. 

Mr. Ormsby was very much pleased with the civility and atten- 
tion which he received at the hands of the French officers during 
his stay in Algeria. They seem, in fact, to consider themselves 
the hosts of all strangers who come to visit the country, and 
behave, accordingly, in a very hospitable and friendly spirit, mani- 
festing much desire to do the honours of the land. After having 
spent several days in rambling about certain portions of the savage 
and barren territory of the Great Desert and its vicinity, our 
traveller returned northwards, by the route of Tebessa, on the 
Tunisian frontier, and Guelma, at which latter place he was 
induced, by one of the French residents, to join in a lion-hunting 
expedition. They accordingly set out in quest of the noble 
animal; but, after undergoing a good deal of excitement and 
fatigue, and anxiously lying in wait for their prey many days and 
nights, during which they had several false alarms, they were at 
last compelled to give up the design, and return to the town whence 
they came, without having once seen a lion the whole time, 
although they often fancied they heard them. Lions do not appear 


| on its appearance some four months ago. 


to be at all numerous in any part of Algeria, and, except in very 


extreme cases, such as when they are attacked or wounded, they 
do not think it worth their while to molest a man. Strange to say, 
‘“c . - . + . . . “) 

one of the effects of introducing European ideas into Africa, 
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| According to Abd-el-Kader, fifty miles a day is ‘only regular work 


for him ; when pushed, he can do a hundred and fifty ; and there 
are instances of his doing nearly two hundred and fifty in four 
and twenty hours.” 

Before returning home, our author paid a short visit to the cities 
of Tunis and Carthage. The former strongly reminded him of what 
he used to read in the “ Arabian Nights,” although a few Euro 
improvements have been introduced, principally through the 
French. The following descriptive passage about Carthage is very 
striking :— 


“Passing out from the precincts of the chapel, and strolling north- 
wards towards the headland and village of Sidi Bousaid, you have the 
entire site of the greatest commercial city of antiquity lying before you 
asinamap. From your feet down to the sea there runs a slope of 
rough broken ground. To the right, near the shore, is a semicircular 
pool, like a piece of neglected canal. It marks the place of the Cothon, 
the port of Carthage. On the left, below you, are certain structures 
which resemble boilers embedded in the earth. These are the cisterns 
which were fed by the aqueduct whose ruins you may trace along the 
plain behind. And this is about all that remains of Carthage to the 
eye. As you stroll along, you find bits of mosaic, fragments of 
chiselled marble, and such evidence of a city, but nothing more. For 
the traveller from the Cassiterides—those remote islands of the 
Northern Sea, which were to ancient Carthage much what New 
Zealand is to us—there is no broken arch on which he may take his 
stand, no ruined temple of the Punic gods to sketch. From the top 
of a heap of rubbish he may trace the features of a rusty hill-side, a 
strip of thirsty plain relieved by a patch or two of Arab cultivation, a 
broken line of low-lying shore—and this is all the memento of 
Carthage he can carry away on the leaf of his pocket-book. And yet 
there is a certain fitness about this complete annihilation which 
makes one almost feel as if the presence of arches and temples would 
be an impertinence. There is something in it suggestive of the 
stubborn pride of the old city ; as though she had decreed to be either 
Carthage, or nothing—absolutely nothing, not even an ‘interesting 
ruin.’ Better far for Rome’s great rival to lie dead and buried in that 
rubbish-strewn plain, than to live on as a frowsy Moorish city. Tunis 
might, without shame, accept such a fate. She always took the world 
easy: she never gave any invader much trouble: she let Regulus, 
Scipio, Charles V. walk in, without trying their tempers dangerously ; 
and she has her reward. Having seen, probably the rise, certainly the 
magnificence, of Carthage, there she is still, at the other side of the 
lagoon, not a very great or splendid or powerful city ; but still an 
existing city, and, in spite of occasional revolutions, a city with a 
reasonably good expectation of life, as actuaries would say. But this 
was no destiny for Carthage.” 


This is written with feeling and dignity ; but, for the most part, 
a vein of smartness and pleasantry runs through the volume. In 
fact, we think Mr. Ormsby indulges too often in this species of 
writing, and shows too great a tendency to look at matters in a 
ludicrous light, and to make jokes upon persons and things—jokes 
which, although they may show to advantage in a work of fiction, 
are certainly out of place in a book of travels. We have also 
noticed a few clumsinesses and inaccuracies of style. Still, the 
work is full of agreeable reading, and presents a lively picture of 
North African life and scenery. It is embellished with sixteen 
illustrations from sketches taken on the spot by the writer, who 
concludes his book with a chapter of hints to tourists. 


THE EDINBURGH AND LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. 

Tue first article in the Edinburgh Review this quarter is a summary 
of Mr. Forster’s admirable Life of Sir John Eliot, to which the writer ac- 
cords the same high praise which was bestowed on it in these columns 
The Queen’s English ”’ 
is an essay based on Dean Alford’s recent work with that title, and on 
Mr. Breen’s “‘ Modern English Literature, its Blemishes and Defects,’ 
published in 1857. Some of the improprieties and absurdities of con- 
temporary style are here pointed out with much discrimination and 


| humour; but we cannot agree with the reviewer’s objections to the 


says Mr. Ormsby, “has been the encouragement of lions.” He | 


furthermore observes that the lion and the colonist get on toler- 
ably well together, on the whole, and that both Europeans and 
natives say its extermination is a thing not at all to be desired, 
because the lions, to some extent, rid the inhabitants of a great 
plague in the shape of wild boars, who do an immense deal of 
damage to the gardens and meadows in their neighbourhood. Mr. 
Ormsby was once present at an Arab horse-race, which, although 
certainly differing, in many essential particulars, from an English 


editorial ‘‘ we,” which, strange to say, he himself is forced to use. 
The mode of expression struck at is not only a necessity of the press, 
but, in the greater number of instances, is a positive verity, as the 
individual writer sinks his personality, to a great extent, in the general 
views of the journal to which he contributes, those views being elabo- 
rated by several minds acting in concert. In the mock instance 
imagined by the reviewer, in which the reader is told how “we” were 


| placed in a position of great peril on the edge of a precipice—how “ our 


Derby-day, had, at the same time, several features of strong simi- | 


larity to our favourite national sport, of which the English 
spectator was thus irresistibly reminded. His description of the 
scene and of the entire proceedings is very animated. He does 
not, however, seem to think very much of the Arab horses, and 
believes that the popular notion about their wonderful swiftness is 
fallacious, great speed not being the strong point of an Arab 
courser. Mr.Ormsby believes that on any ordinary race-course the 
very finest and fleetest Arab steed would have little chance against 
a second-rate English race-horse. Nevertheless, he considers the 
former a very intelligent animal, and very docile and tractable. 
“ Endurance, hardiness, and pluck,” says our author, “ are the real 
merits of the Arab horse. If he cannot get barley, he will thrive 
on chopped straw, on the prickly plants of the Sahara, or anything 
almost, and there is scarcely any limit to his power of endurance. 





hat fell off, our head grew dizzy, our right hand was rapidly becoming 
benumbed,” &c.—the absurdity is of course very great; but anything 
approaching such an instance is certainly extremely rare. In “ Results 
of Post Office Reform,” a just tribute is paid to the admirable labours 
on behalf of cheap postage by which Sir Rowland Hill has “ built 
himself an everlasting name.” The barbarous state of things existing 
up to the year 1840, when penny postage was introduced, and the 
immense advance that has been made since then in what may be 
called the intercommunication of mind with mind, are described by a 
writer who is evidently well-informed on the subject which he under- 
takes to discuss, and who is apparently able to correct, by his own 
better knowledge, any errors occurring in the books under review. 
The following paragraph is very interesting :— 


‘** The results of Penny Postage have entirely fulfilled, and indeed 
exceeded, the expectations of its author. He predicted that his 
system would ultimately produce a five-fold jncrease of letters ; last 
year, 642,000,000 passed through the Post Office, or nearly eight and 
a half fold the number in 1839. The gross revenue has in 
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from £2,346,000 to £3,863,000, and will this year probably reach 
£4,000,000. And the nett revenue, which Sir R. Hill foretold would 
ultimately recover to within £300,000 of its former amount, has 
increased (stating it as was always done under the old system, i. e. 
neither deducting the cost of the packet service, nor adding the 
produce of the newspaper stamp) from £1,660,000 to £1,814,000; 
while the amount remitted by money-orders was last year £16,493,793, 
against £313,000 in 1839, an increase of fifty-two fold. Including 
the reduction of postage, and the liberty to insert enclosures, &c., 
without being charged double, it has been calculated that, on an 
average, a man now receives as much postal accommodation for a 
penny as he formerly had for ninepence; and, as the gross revenue 
of the department has increased by nearly sixty-five per cent., it 
follows that the benefit derived by the letter-writing public is nearly 
Fifteen fold what it was under the old system!” 


‘The History of Our Lord in Art” is based chiefly on the late Mrs. 
Jameson’s work on that subject, of which a posthumous volume has just 
been published, with a continuation by Lady Eastlake. The reviewer 
remarks that in Mrs. Jameson’s criticisms, accomplished, graceful, 
and charming as they were, the sentimental character predominated, 
and that it is therefore perhaps fortunate that her work should have 
been completed by a lady who has brought to the task “‘ a breadth of 
research and a force of style” to which the original authoress never 
laid claim. The article, accordingly, is devoted more to Lady East- 
‘lake’s portion of the volume than to Mrs. Jameson’s. The paper on 
“English Horses” has reference to the recent discussions on the 
alleged deterioration of horse-flesh in this country—an allegation 
which the writer seems to consider partly true and partly false. Such 
of our readers as are interested in sporting will find here a great deal of 
very curious information, antiquarian and statistical, with regard to the 
origin, crossing, cultivation, and achievements of the equine race in 
England. Our heavy-weights, especially our cavalry horses, are 
described as being better than they ever were before ; but the reviewer 
points to certain errors in the rearing of thorough-bred horses, and in 
the management of races, on which he thinks the country gentlemen 
should keep a watchful eye. ‘Public Schools” is an essay founded 
on the late Report of the Public Schools’ Commissioners. An 
article on Eton College, indicating great abuses in the manage- 
ment of that institution, and “systematic violation of the statutes 
of Eton, and the intentions of the founder,” appeared in the Edinburgh 


Review for April, 1860; and itis asserted in the number before us that | 
The | 


the proofs of the accuracy of those charges are now complete. 
present article, however, has reference not merely to Eton, but to most 





| Style, which is natural, considering his training. 


of the great public schools of England, which the reviewer considers | 
to be greatly injured in their usefulness by an unreasoning spirit of | 


Conservatism. He is opposed to the undue amount of time and 
attention given to Greek and Latin; to the neglect of the French 
language and of English composition; to the absence of proper tuition 
in the exact sciences ; and to many of the interual arrangements of 
the schools, such as fagging, the infliction of punishment by the upper 
boys on the lower, the extent and nature of corporal correction, &c. 
The article is an extremely able, thoughtful, and courageous plea for 


the modernising of our system of education, so as to place the | 
scholars more in harmony with existing ideas and requirements. | 


Rash and precipitate changes are deprecated, though change to some 
extent is demanded ; 
success of any attempt to add the educational system of the nineteenth 
century to that of the sixteenth: the demand, both upon teachers and 
taught, would, he thinks, be too great; and he appears to point to the 
likelihood of the newer system gradually forcing back the older. A 
paper on the “ Life and Doings of Edward Livingston ’’—an American 
statesman and philanthropist of the early revolutionary days, though 
he did not die until 1836—follows, and will help to introduce to Eng- 
lishmen generally a cultivated and humane thinker but little known 
on this side of the Atlantic. The three concluding articles in the 
number are on “‘ De Rossi’s Christian and Jewish Inscriptions’ (learned, 
but necessarily somewhat dry); “Eugénie de Guérin” (a young 
French enthusiast, whose sweet, mystical piety is reflected in her 
writings); and “The Three Pastorals,” founded on the Pastoral 
Letters of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and 
Cardinal Wiseman, in combination with the judgment of the Privy 
Council on the appeals in the cases of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson— 
an article written from a point of view which to our readers will seem 
too much akin to a compromise with heterodoxy. 


The London Quarterly Review opens with an article on Cicero, based | 


on Mr. Forsyth’s Life, which the writer highly commends, but rather 
summarises than criticises. An historical paper on Gibraltar con- 
cludes with an argument, to the effect that we must not give up the 
rock, because in that case we might possibly be shut out of the Medi- 
terranean, and because it is even for the good of Spain that we should 
retain it, since our possession of the place keeps out a good deal of 
smuggling from the mainland, which the Spanish Government could 
not do for itself, and the prosperous population it contains is an excel- 
lent example to the neighbouring kingdom. ‘Thackeray and Modern 
Fiction” is a rather poor and commonplace piece of criticism. The 
writer speaks with admiration of Mr. Thackeray’s great powers of 
satire and character-painting, but charges him, together with Mr. 
Dickens, with a tendency to throw ridicule and contempt on the pro- 
fessedly religious part of the community. Nevertheless, he considers 
that the recent “ sensational” development of the literature of fiction 
marks a serious decline from the writings of both those eminent 
novelists. ‘ Hannah’s Bampton Lectures” form the subject of a long 
theological article; “Our Mother Tongue” is full of quaint anti- 
quarianism ; “The Pictures of the Present Year” is a comprehensive 
survey of existing art, its characteristics and tendencies; and in 
* Recent Theological Translations” we have an estimate of several 
recent works by German divines and critics. 








The July number of the “ Livret Chaix”’—the official guide to all 


the railways of Europe—has just appeared. 


yet the writer is not very sanguine as to the | 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Assurance Magazine, July, 1864 (C. and E. Layton).—An 
Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries is, as 
its name implies, specially adapted to actuaries, and to those connected 
with the management of assurance, and of the other great financial 
societies now so generally established. It is seldom, therefore, that the 
ordinary reader finds in the publication before us anything to interest 
him. The opening article on the mathematical principle of Summation 
and the Adjustment of Numerical Tables, by W. 8S. R. Woolhouse, 
F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries, &c., will cer- 
tainly be passed over by such an one, though of great interest to the 
mathematical student, who will not fail to appreciate Mr. Woolhouse’s 
successful labours. Mr. Samuel Brown, also a Vice-President of the 
same Institute, furnishes an elaborate paper “ On the Present Position 
of Friendly Societies in England and Wales”—a paper possessing 
general interest. Mr. Brown gives details of the more important 
part of the subject, and supplies much valuable information. The 
remaining portion of the Magazine consists of notices of meetings and 
repcrts of the Institute. 


American Slavery : a Sketch. By the Rev. William Whitby (Davis).— 
Mr. Whitby has collected from many authors a history of the origin and 
development of American slavery, combined with a digest of existing 
laws bearing on the status of the slave, and an enumeration of the chief 
evils, whether of the nature of cruelty or of demoralisation, to which 
the system leads. The value of the work consists in its accumulation, 
from a great variety of sources, and in a comparatively small compass, 
of a large body of facts illustrating one of the most important questions 
of the present day. We cannot say that Mr. Whitby is at allastriking 
or impressive writer; indeed, he is conscious of his own defects, and 


| deprecates severe criticism on the score of this being his first attempt 


at authorship, and of his work being composed “ in mere intervals of 
time, snatched from the onerous engagements of a busy ministry.” 
Inexperience is undoubtedly an admissible excuse for faulty literature, 
since every man must make a beginning; but absorption of time in 
other vocations, as we frequently have occasion to remark, is a very 
poor plea for producing an imperfect book, as the work might have 
been left undone, or relegated to a more favourable season, or spread 
over a greater lapse of time. Mr. Whitby writes in rather a pulpit 
He is too oratorical 
—too diffuse—too fond of insisting on points which might be taken 
for granted ; but his facts are interesting, and form a picture of wrong, 
and suffering, and depravity, truly mournful and appalling. 

First Book of Cersar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Dr. Kenny, L.R.C.P. (Longman.)—With a view 
to simplifying the First Book of Czesar’s History of the Gallic War, for 
the use of beginners and junior classes in schools, at an age generally 
considered too early for its study, Dr. Kenny has prepared this 
compilation, at the head of each chapter of which he has placed an 
explanatory argument in English. Notesand a Vocabulary are added, 
and everything appears to have been done to facilitate the studies of 
the young learner. 


The House among the Hills (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The motto on 
the title-page of this collection of poems gives the key-note to the 
feeling running through the whole volume. It is that beautiful line of 
Tennyson’s—‘‘ Tears from the depths of some divine despair.” The 
author has either really suffered a great disappointment in the 
tenderest of all feelings, or he chooses to assume such a fact, in 
order that he may the better give expression to the mournful bent of 
his fancy. If the latter, we are strongly disposed to object to his 
choice ; for there is sorrow enough in the world, God knows, without a 
systematic harping upon woes that do not exist. If, on the other 


| hand, the grief be real, we of course bow to it in respectful sympathy. 


The verses are not without a vein of melancholy sweetness and 


| pathos, though the effect, on the whole, is wanting in force and rich- 
_ ness. The perpetual self-consciousness and morbid analysis of crushed 








hopes and feelings give tothe book a very depressing character; but 
the same objection may be urged against the greater part of modern 
poetry. Most of the present verses were written somc years ago; per- 
haps their author will now sing to us something in a more cheerful 
mood. 


We have received No. XXX. of The Continental Monthly, a Maga- 
zine of general literature, published at New York; and Rapport du 
Baron de Pfordten, Ministre de Baviére pres la Diéte Germanique, 
sur la Succession dans le Schleswig-Holstein, issued at Frankfort-on- 
the- Maine. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


To the remarks made in our last week’s “ Gossip’’ about Mr. 
Tennyson’s forthcoming volume, we are now enabled to add a few 
further particulars, which we are sure will be of interest to the poet’s 
many admirers. Those who have been permitted a glance at the 
proof sheets say that the Laureate’s fame will not suffer by the ap- 
pearance of this his latest effort. The piece which will, it is antici- 
pated, be the greatest favourite in the volume, is the ‘“ Northern 
Farmer,” written in the dialect of Lincolnshire, the poet’s own 
county. It is said to be worded with a care and accuracy that would 
bring balm to the heart of a philologist like Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
and abounds with peculiar humour—a quality which Mr, Tennyson 
has certainly hitherto exemplified in only a very slight degree. 


The death of a famous and influential writer is announced in the 
Paris journals. M. Fiorentino, well known as a theatrical, or rather 
musical, critic, was a terror to all artists who had to make their bow 
before a Parisian audience. Those who knew him say his talents were 
of the very highest order; but, like the Hebrew art-critic caricatured 
in the comic journals of last week, he was often swayed by considera- 
tions to which he should have been inaccessible. 


The publication of old lists is very much in yogue just now. 
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Genealogists, and the seekers after family history, find in them 
matter almost as valuable as that supplied by parish registers. Old 
Court guides and directories are certainly rather prosy reading, and 
the public generally will deem them as waste-paper, along with old 
Blue books and obsolete railway guides ; but the biographer and the 
historian, like industrious literary bees, draw from them honey of a 
value which is not apparent to the casual observer. Dates, residences, 
correct renderings of name and title, all told by an unprejudiced 
because unpaid person, are of the very highest value for memoirs of 
individuals and histories of events—in fact, they are the scaffolding or 
framework of biographical history. Very recently, the little “ London 
Directory” of 1677 was reprinted ; and now, “The Eton School Lists, 
from 1791 to 1850, with Short Notes, Index to the Names, Lists of 
the ‘ Eight’ and Cricket ‘ Eleven,” is announced. Mr. Henry C. 
Stapylton is the compiler, and we understand only a small number has 
been printed. 


A report appears to have been in circulation in Paris very lately 
that M. Hachette, the famous publisher of the ‘‘ Chemin de Fer,” 
and other popular series, was dead. The French journals are now 
congratulating the literary world that this is not the case, and that 
the serious illness with which the gentleman was recently attacked 
has entirely left him. This notice in the public prints has 
afforded the editors an opportunity of saying something concerning 
the vast establishment over which the energetic publisher presides. 
One paper remarks :—‘ M. Hachette’s establishment is one of the 
Paris lions. Of the enterprising way in which business is carried on 
there, some opinion may be formed from the fact that a young and 
talented avocat is paid 12,000 francs a year for writing the adver- 
tisements of the works which are brought out in it.” A branch 
establishment is in London, at the corner of King William-street, 
Strand, a spot that has recently become quite a market for dealers 
in books, and which bids fair to become a sort of West-end Pater- 
noster-row. 

The law of literary and artistic copyright is to occupy a prominent 
place in the programme of the Government next session. It is said 
that Mr. Black has not arranged the various provisoes and conditions 





| the tyranny of Spain. 


of his bill in a manner lucid enough to satisfy Lord Palmerston and | 


his colleagues. 
Committee. 


We lately mentioned the decease of John Clare, well known as the 


When ready, it is to receive the attention of a Select | 





volume, which will be a selection from his works, together with one 
or two unpublished pieces. These small but valuable books are to 
be, it is said, special for their attractions, not only in matter, but in 
type, paper, and binding. 


A committee has been formed with a view to erecting a suitable 
monument over the grave of the late W. J. Fox, to placing in the 
National Portrait Gallery a marble copy of Mr. Earle’s bust of the 
lamented gentleman, and to publishing a collected edition of his works. 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P., is the chairman of the committee, and Mr. 
Alderman Waterlow the treasurer; and subscriptions toa considerable 
amount have already been received. The suggestion for publishing 
Mr. Fox’s writings is referred to the consideration of a sub-committee ; 
but the other features of the scheme are, as we understand, determined 
on, subject, of course, to the necessary funds being collected. We 
sincerely trust that all who are interested in the great principles of 
liberty, which Mr. Fox did so much to support and enforce, will give 
of their substance towards perpetuating the memory of an intellectual 
and much-respected man. 


A committee has also been formed for assisting the widow and 
children of the late Mr. Washington Wilks, who died suddenly a 
short time back. An appeal such as this is seldom made in vain. 


‘** Manhattan,” the American correspondent of the Morning Herald 
and Standard, and the author of a work of very questionable morality, 
which we reviewed a few weeks back, died suddenly in New York on 
the 25th ult., in the fiftieth year of his age. He had recently received 
a Government “ warning” for the tone of his correspondence, and the 
Standard implies that he was in some measure worried to death, and 
that he was a splendid instance of lofty virtue. The latter, however, 
is certainly not the general opinion. 


The celebrated Irish novelist, Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan, is dead. 
He had been seriously ill for some while, and his decease is this week 
announced. He was born in Dublin, in 1796, and in early life served 
as a volunteer in the rising of the South American colonists against 
It was not until 1823, when he was living in 
Paris, surrounded by some of the most brilliant literary menof the 
time, French, British, and American, that he published his famous 
“ Highways and Byeways, by a Walking Gentleman.” He was a 


| very voluminous author; but none of his other works attained the 


Northamptonshire poet. It is now stated that, in addition to the pub- | 
lished works already enumerated, Clare has left behind him acon- | 


siderable number of poems, some of which are said to be equal to any 
that have already appeared. A new and complete edition of the entire 
works is announced for publication by Messrs. Macmillan, the profits 
of which will help to make the remaining days of Mrs. Clare, the 
‘“‘ Patty of the Vale,” comfortable. The life of the poet will be a sad 
piece of biography. His father was a rheumatic pauper, and, when 
old enough to stand, John had to pick stones in a field. It is said that 


popularity of that which we have just mentioned. His latest books 
were— England and the Disrupted States of America” (1861), ard 
“Beaten Paths, and those who Trod Them” (1862). Having for 


| many years acted as British Consul at Boston, United States, he 


one day, when he was thirteen years of age, he got possession of | 


) 


Thomson’s “ Seasons, 
within him. To possess the work, he laboured like a slave, and, when 
he had saved the necessary twelvepence, he trudged off to Stamford 
almost in the middle of the night. When arrived in the town, none of 
the shops had yet opened ; but he waited patiently outside the book- 
store, as a lover would wait for his mistress. How the Stamford 


which suddenly kindled the latent fire of poetry | 


was specially qualified to speak on American affairs. In 1848, he 
was appointed a gentleman of the Privy Chamber in the Royal House- 
hold; but his name of late has not been much before the notice of the 
public. 

A collection of essays, by the author of “The Gentle Life,” will 
be published next week by Messrs. Sampson Low, under the title, 
**About in the World.” A new edition of two thousand of “The 
Gentle Life ’—the third within six months—will be issued about the 
same time. 


Hacuette & Co. have just published ** La Seconde Vie,” “ Réves et 


_ Réveries,” ‘‘ Le Chevalier du Silence,” and “‘ Les Grandes Esperances”’ 


bookseller must have stared, when taking down his shutters that | 


morning, to see the little labourer’s boy, half in rags and bespattered 
with mud, rush up to him and breathlessly ask for ‘“ Thomson’s 
Seasons’! It was a fine spring morning when little John Clare 
returned to his village ; the birds sang in the green hedgerows, and the 
leaves rustled pleasantly in the high trees of Burghley Park. Of 
course, the boy devoured the book he had just purchased while walk- 
ing along. He did more—he composed his first piece of poetry, which 
he called ‘‘ The Morning Walk.” 


The sale of a very important library will commence next Wednesday 
at Messrs. Soruresy’s auction-room in the Strand—that “ormed by 
George Daniel, Esq., of Canonbury. The collection has long been 
known amongst Shakespearians and students of our earlier literature, as 
abounding in the books and ballads of Elizabeth’s reign. Prominent in 
the catalogue are the first four folios of Shakespeare, ‘tin finer con- 
dition,”’ so the auctioneer rather boldly states, “than can ever again 
occur for sale.’ Here may be found four editions of the following 
Shakespeare quartos :—‘‘ The Tragedie of King Richard the Second,” 


(‘Great Expectations’), translated from the English by Ch. Bernard 
Derosne. 


M. Guizor’s new and long-anticipated work, entitled “ Méditation 
sur VEssence de Religion Chrétienne,”’ is expected soon to 
make its appearance. It is divided into ‘ Meditations” upon the 
problems of natural religion, and upon the doctrines of Christianity. 
M. Guizot considers that there is too great a tendency in the present 
day to make religion a mere sentiment, or poetry of the soul. Man 
thinks and feels, and must know and believe as well as love. A pro- 


| fessed religion which cannot solve for him the problems of life cannot 


“The Tragedie of King Richard the Third,” “ Love’s Labour Lost,” | 


“Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Chronicle History of Henry the 
Fifth,” “ History of the Merchant of Venice,” ‘Much Adoe about 


Nothing,” ‘Midsummer Night Dreame,” “Syr John Falstaffe and | 


” 


the Merrie Wives of Windsor,” “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” “ Troylus 
and Cresseid,”’ “Tragedy of Othello.” In addition to these we may 
mention the first edition of ** Lucrece,” 1594; the “ Venus and Adonis ” 
of 1594, and another most precious edition of 1596; a beautiful and 
perfect copy of the Sonnets, of an impression of which only two 
perfect copies are known; a most choice copy of the first edition of 
the poems. Among the plays attributed to Shakespeare may be 
enumerated ** The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine,” the first editions 
of “Sir John Oldcastle,” and ‘‘ The London Prodigall.”” It would take 
many columns of our Gossip to describe the notabilities of this 
collection. As a gathering of English literature of the time of 
Shakespeare, it is certainly the largest and finest outside any public 
library ; and we should advise those of our readers who are “ curious” 
in the treasures of bibliomania to call at the auction-room in question 
before they are scattered for ever. The title of one little book reads 
most strangely :—‘“‘ A Treatyse how the Hye Fader of Heven sendeth 
Dethe to somon every creature.” But the star of the collection is the 
wonderful gathering of black-letter ballads, nearly all of which are 
unique. 

Messrs. Moxon are about to issue, at Christmas, the first volume 
of a series of pocket poems, to which the best writers of the day will 
be inyited to contribute. Mr. Tennyson will furnish the first 





be a real religion. The opposite error is to ignore all the natural 
problems and look on them as mere day-dreams. M. Guizot thinks 
that the great question of the day is between this absolute negation of 
religious problems, and their solution by the doctrines of Christianity. 


M. Wotowsk1, of the Institut, has just published, from the 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library, the French and Latin text of the 
** Traictié des Monnoies ”’ of Nicole Ovenne, together with his “‘ Traité 
de la Monnaie de Copernic,” with a commentary. 


M. Gustav VarTrier has just published the second volume of his 
literary and biographic sketches of the members of the Institut, 
entitled ‘Galerie des Académiciens.” This second volume, treating 
of the works of Alfred Vigny, Legouvé, Octave Feuillet, Bealé, Cousin, 
and Dumont, is perhaps even more interesting than the first. 


The first number of a new fortnightly periodical has appeared this 
month at Vienna, for “ the use of Housewives, Daughters, Hotel Keepers, 
and Cooks,” entitled * Die Deutsche Kiiche.”’ It consists of sixteen 
octavo pages, and is illustrated. 


GuLuiauMIN & Co., of Paris, have published a I'rench translation of 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 





A Greek Recent or EnGitish Descent.—Our host, the Regent 
Inglessi, had more the appearance of an Englishman than of a Greek. 
He is said, indeed, to be of English descent. A British merchant, 
named Inglis, was wrecked, it appears, on the island about two cen- 
turies ago. He settled in Argostoli, married a Greek lady, and left 
behind him numerous descendants. In the list of the Sincliti of 
Argostoli for 1862, there are more than sixty persons of the name of 
Inglessi. It is one of the peculiarities of the islands that the in- 
habitants appear to be composed of few, but very large families. In the 
lists of the Sinclitti of Lixuri for the same year I find 110 Typaldos, 
more than 50 Zervos, and nearly 70 Macris.—Four Years in the 
Ionian Islands, by Viscount Kirkwall. 
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Adams (W. H. D); Famous Lay of the British Army. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Addison (Julia), The Molyneux Family. 16mo., 2s. 6d. _ 

Allin (Rey. T.), Sermons on Biblical and Theological Subjects, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

(P.), Dockyards, Shipyards, and Marine of France. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Bauldon & Baker's Art of Valuing Rents and Till 8th edit. Svo., 10s. 6d. 
Beaven (J.), Questions on Scripture Histo 4th edit. 18mo,, 2s. 

Bruce (Rev. J. C.), Hand Book to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Feap., 1s. 
Cesar’s Gallic War, Book I., with Notes by Dr. Kenny. 18mo., ls. 
Caton (A.), The Church and its Denominations. Feap., 1s. 
Clissold (Rev. H.), Lamps of the Church. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Doherty (H.), Organic Philosophy. Vol.I. 8vo., 10s. 
Dowling (C. H.), Series of Metric Tables. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Edwards (E.), Biographical History of the French Academy. 8vo., 6s. 
Ford (Rev. J.), Gospel of St. Mark. 2nd edit. 8vo., 10s, 
Fullom (8. W.), Rome under Pius IX. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Gallenga (A), Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Gamgee (J.), Our Domestic Animals. Division 4. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Garbett (Rev. E.), The Divine Plan of Revelation. Boyle’s Lectures, 1563. 
8vo., 12s. 
Goodwin (Dean), The Doom of Sin, and the Inspiration of the Bible. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Henniker (Rev. R.), Trifles for Travellers. Feap , 2s. . ; 
Hook (Dean), Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. New edit. 2 vols. 
Feap., 14s. 
Jobson = J.), Saving Truths. Feap., 2s. 
Jollical Rhymes. By A. D’Onkey, Esq. 8vo., 1s. 
Kelsall (Dr. H.), Comparison of Comparative Scripture. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Luce (S. R.), Seamanship. 2nd edit. 8vo., 36s. 
Luther (Martin), Commentary on the Galatians. New edit. 8vo., 7s. 
Massingberd (F. C.), Lectures on the Prayer Book. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Maury (Mr. F.), Physical Geography for Schools. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Merridew (H.), Guide to Boulogne sur Mer. 16mo., 1s, 
Mining and Smelting Magazine. Vol. V. Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Moore (Mr. E.), Easy Readings from the History of England. 
Neale (Rev. J. M.), Seatonian Poems. Feap., 6s. 
Noel & Chapsat’s French Grammar. Translated by A. Barnett. 12mo., 3s. 
Parkinson (Rev. W.), Vicissitudes. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Philip’s New General Atlas. Folio, £3. 3s. 
Australian Atlas. Folio, £1. 11s. 6d. 
Principles (The) of Spiritualism Exposed. Feap., 1s. 


16mo., 2s. 6d. 


Ramsay (A. C.), Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, 2nd edit. 


Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Robbins (Capt.), Cavalry Catechism. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Rodwell (Rev. J. M.), Translation of the Book of Job. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
Ross (C. H.), Strange Adventures of Two Single Gentlemen. S8vo., 1s. 
Some Old Favourites. l16mo., 1s. 
Special Practical Guide to the Italian Lakes. 
Temple Bar. Vol. II. 8vo., 5s. 6d. ‘ 
Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics, with English Notes, By C. Anthen. New edit. 
12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Wylie (Rev. J. A.), Rome and Civil Liberty. 


12mo., ls. 


Cr. Svo., 5s. 6d. 
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The Last Speech of Parliament. 

The Palmerston Company, Limited, 
The Questionable Despatches, 
University Tests. 

The King of Wurtemberg on Funeral 


Scrence. 
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Our Roads—as they are, and asthey, Life and Times of Caroline Matilda. 
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Alleged Massacre of Swedish Volun- eitedar, — — 
teers. American Slavery. 


The American Blockade. 
Tux CuvuRrcH :— 

The Evangelical 

Spurgeon. 

The School Chaplains’ Bill. 

Bristol Church Congress. 

The Society for the Relief of Distress. 
Fine Arts :— 

Music. 


Weighed in the Balance. 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Our Salmon Fisheries. 
Painters and Painting. 
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Short Notices. 


Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 


Clergy and Mr. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
‘OFWICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


All Back Numbeis.of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Off'ce on receipt of Straps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIE We qzn also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. J., 10s.; Vol. 1., 138.3 Wl. I17., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s. ; Vol. VI.,10s. 6d. Vol. V1 Se uly to December, 1863) is now ready 
price 10s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had, \ 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREPET, STRAND, W.C., 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











—— ' 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 


ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 
OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPRCTACLES, &c. 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvuractory—Buckincuam Works, Yior«, 
Price Lists on Application. 





OURISTS derive additional pleasure in thgir rambles when 
_ aequainted with MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSE.Ss—mr. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives Practical Instruction to J. adies and Gentlemen, 
and from his extensive Collections, comprising many thousgnd specimens persons 
are enabled in adozen or twenty private lessons to identify tl{e ordinary components 
of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals used in the Arts. Mr. Tennant 
can also supply Elementary Geological Collections at 2, 5,110, 20, to 100 guineas 
eac * 








GZ PEAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
ARRANGEMENTS ; 
London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. 258. Od... - 
Weekly Tickets ............00..0cse00 258. Od. 20s. Od. 15s. Od. 
London to Aldborough. 
*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 26s. Od. ... 21s.0d. ... _ 
Weekly Tickets ...........cc0c..ceeeeee 25s. Od. ... 20s, Od. 15s. Od, 
London to Harwich. 

*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s. Od. 16s. 0d. ... _ 
Weekly Tickets ...............c00... 00 17s. 6d. ... 128. 6d, 8s. 6d. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 
vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations. 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares. 

A New Fast Train, lst, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves London for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10°0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about three and a half hours, 

By order, 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays. in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patierns, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve- 











ments, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
ots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
DEAN E’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 


glass, 63s. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
premises. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
EstapiisuEep A.D, 1700. 
DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 





CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &c. 
It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead ; and is economical in application, as 
ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 





The British Government, 





Per Cwt. Per Cut, 
TNOO sicicessccdinecinvcdiudesseisibecteciias a ne et ees 
BAGS BROMO ceccciacessesnssasensnccssnese ] * | Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
BE Mints cn taddetaidabinpnnsardnnccunats \ 308 Chocolate Colour................0.0000+ 26s. 
Oremm Oolour ..c.cccsces vrcsescsesesess "PRET aiiabinstdbbuis navi cantnsossaanckencaa’ 
Light Portland Stone...... Mrevrterere } BONO GINGOD oc. sccceasastssaridccaves 
Drab or Portland do................... DP GOGO scciviscececicisscedicsenes 
CPO GORGE. csrsctatcercssvanvacesrsenecs Yogg, | Deep Greem ........6.cecseeeeceeeeerees tee 
BOE CORRE can csscsnccass crepsseprescsses 3. aE \aihenhasabibupicasah cedscueneniionenetd 


3 cwt., and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
West-Enp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CAUTION.—All Casks bear the Trace Mark, or are not genuine. 





PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
enticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S8., &c. 

“‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
and umversally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is p , ina state of 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by al] respectable Chemists throughout the world, 
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CHAPTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


Reprinted from “ The London Review”. 





OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


SCOTT ADIA, 


Price 6d. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Has on View the largest Choice of 


LADIES 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In the most Fashionable and Useful Shapes, suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
LADIES’ SUMMER LINSEY-WOOLSEY DRESSES AND PETTICOATS, SPUN SILKS, IRISH POPLINS, &e. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS LN ALL THE CLANS MADE TO ORDER. 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, Xe. 
' Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen. 


White Bordeaux ......:1ccrsccccrccscocsoscssccssescsoens 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
2 ee ee ea  * 99 
Sparkling Epernay Champagoe ............368., 428. ,, 48s. - 
Good Dimmer BRING vss insevsccscccesecesccvsessncssbsos 24s. ,, 30s. 99 
OES sic cvavasss deapsadntbbessiadhe S0iaib aight behieebes 24s., 30s. ,, 36s. ; 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD P.O BT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage Of 1820...........c.csssscssecssssserecseceons 120s, per dozen, 
WH DEED ccosdesnaceesaddesbsdeesitavecaccivé4isdancesanesbdasinie 108s. on 
RUD TINGED c.: civics acucaghvacSadan sénckackarshdichceadhedpvaasdan 84s, sé 
WINE DUN ih 0kndesis cent onsansccabetevt capscdedsavannseanertnenes 72s. sa 


All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 


Fine old ‘** beeswing ”’ Port ........cc.cceeserseeseres 48s. and 60s, per dozen, 
DuHONe BCTET iiss cstvspsscsesssscdetsteuteisen 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. 99 
Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s.,728. ,, 84s. - 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunvhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 783. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen, 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originallv established A.D. 1667.) 


] INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 








EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM &. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
separate display of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country, 


OO DOs «kiss icc ces cesneeidiesdssiass 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from ...............c0sceeeesees 8s. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...............+65 6s. 0d, to 8 10s. each, 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
ck statis siletenigivatandasnsheyertaveinestihesdhies 4s. per gallon. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALUGUK Gratis, and post-paid. It contains 
upwards of 600 Lilustrations of his [limited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c.,with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
a. 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newmap- 

a. 








TEED H WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 
_. Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 
BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
*prings, Wires, nor operation required. Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 
“* Perfection of art and mechanism.” 
“For purity and comfort unapproachable,” 


, Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
Square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson's, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
est in Europe. 


GABRIEL'S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 
EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 


MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on asystem of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
‘hese Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
Produced, They are selr-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 











unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, »nd are supplied 


roy completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from ds. : 


this s 


» 7,10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and suecess of 
ystem, vide Lancet, No connection with any one of the same name, 

















(¢ EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 
COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 
had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 


149. Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. 





——— 








A CLOTHES SAVER! 


ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER (IVES’ PATENT) LACE CURTAINS can be 

‘done up” beantifully. No twisting and tearing, and no mending required, 
Price 30s., with Can-ohaele. Carriage-free from the Manufactory, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E., a Post-office Order forwarded for the amount. 





Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 











Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. each, or post-free 14 s'amps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, Ovrtt1nk PLAN, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 

By HENRY GAZE. 


London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author, 
183, High-street, Southampton. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES : 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended,” — Reader. 

‘** Beautifully and closely printed. . 
and encouragement.” —Clerical Journal, 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.’’— English Churchman. 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.””— Freeman. 

**A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, 

‘*To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.’”’"— Durham County Advertiser, 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 


The work is worthy of all praise 





Now ready, half morocco, 25s. 


ISTORY OF JEWISH COINAGE AND OF MONEY 

IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. By FREDERIC W. 

MADDEN, M.R.S.L., of the British Museum, and Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic 

Society of London. 1 vol. royal 8vo. With 244 Woodcuts and a Plate of 
Alphabets, by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 








Price One Shilling, 
4 ees ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND THISTLE MAGAZINE. 


ContTEnts.—JULY, 1864. 


1. Saint Frideswide’s: A Story of Oxford in the Olden Time. 
Book I.—The Scholar of Gloucester College. 

A True Gentleman. 

Forms of Worship in the Church of Scotland. 

An Old, Old Story. 

By the Sea. By Gwyneth. 

‘* Dramatis Persone.” By Robert Browning. 

. Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials. 

. Childhood. By Leila. 

9. Photographs of Familiar Faces. 
10, Lines to « Prisoned Sky-Lark. 
11, The Gentle Life. 

12. The Supremacy of Paris. 
13. A Plea for Minerva. 
14. Misses and Matrimony. Edited by W. W. Knollys. 
Chap. XXI.—An Indian Sovereign’s Wedding, and an English Dame’s 
Flirtations— Home to England—An Elopement. 
», XXIL.—Voyage Home—Bitter Parting—Time Cures All—Fellow 
Passengers, How they Feed, Flirt, and Fight—A Charming 
Friend—She is found out to be——a long way from 
Perfection. 

5, The Organic Disease of London. By Orpheus. 

16. The Lady's Literary Cirewlar—A Review of Books chiefly Written by 
Women. 
17. Current History of Literary and Scientific Evenis. 


By Herbert Graham. 


By Serjeant Burke, 


DID OF ie Co bo 


By a Female Photographer. 
By Miss Sheridan Carey. 


By Miss Sheridan Carey. 


Edinburgh: The CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
KENT & CO.; Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


London: W. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of “A Trap to 


Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 2 vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. 
“© Owen: a Waif,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FAMILY. By Lord 
WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 3 vols. | 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By NOEL RADECLIFFE, 


Author of *‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of | 


** Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? Bythe Author of “Cousin 


Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKRTT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the Author of “No Church,” 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, CCXXXL., 

Will be published NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
CONTENTS. 
WORDS AND PLACES, 
LUDWIG UHLAND. 
FREE THINKING; ITS HISTORY AND TENDENCIES. 
THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 
. LACORDAIRE, 
CHRISTIAN ART. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-Street. 








PDI R Mm wpe ys 


In the Press, will be ready this Month. 


POLISH EXPERIENCE. 


By W. H. BULLOCK. 
Late Daily News Correspondent in Poland. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 








THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Just published, in small 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE PRAYER BOOK, delivered in the 
Morning Chapel of Lincoln Cathedral, in Lent, 1864. By F. C. MASSING- 
BERD, M.A., Chancellor and Lecturer in Divinity. 
RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 





Price ls. 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION : its Origin and 


Progress, with some examination of the report of the select committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1862-3. By a Clergyman in the diocese of Winchester, 


London: RIVINGTONS. 


IELD’S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s. to 

20 Guineas; pocket Bibles, with rims and clasps, from 2s. 6d. to £3. 3s. ; 

elegantly bound Church Services, from 2s. to £4. 4s. ; Prayer-books ‘ every variety, 

from ls. to £5.5s. The largest stock in the world, at FIELD’S great Bible ware- 
house, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 








IELD’S GUINEA IVORY CHURCH SERVICE, first 

quality, with best gilt rims, clasp, and monogram, a beautiful wedding or 

birthday gift, sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S great Bible warehouse, 65, 
Regent’s-quadrant. A second quality of this book, 15s. Catalogues gratis. 





GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK FOR 6s. 6d.—The Pictorial 

Book of Common Prayer, large type, with 600 beautiful Engravings and 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. Only to be had at 
FIELD’S great Bible warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Secure copies 
early, 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 

Bible Pictures: a Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young, handsomely bound, 

price 4s. 6d. ; originally published at 12s. Sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S 

great Bible warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should have this 
pretty book. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 32 pages, PRICE TWOPENCE, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A COMPREHENSIVE EPITOME OF FACT AND OPINION. 


Contsnts oF No, 147, Juty 16, 1864:— 


GERMANY :— 
The Holy Alliance. 


DENMARK :— 


Homer :— 
The Victory of the Government. 
The Tragedy on the North London 





Railway. 
Prospects of Peace. 
The Evangelical Clergy and Mr. Spur- 


The Dejection of Denmark. 
The Scandinavian Union and its Re- 
sults. 


eon. - — 
The Quarrel between Spain and Peru,| The New Ministry. 


Affairs in Upper and Lower Canada. 
Noble Turf Squabblers. 





Digest of the Week’s News, 


The Annual Rifle Meeting at Wim- 
bledon. Music anv Tux Drama, 
The Ultramontane Alliance, CoRRESPONDENCE. 
Telegraphic Progress. N B 
The Brazilian Slave Trade. EW DSOOKS. 
MiIscELLANEOUS:— 


Ladies’ Letters. 

Feather Beds. 

Court Influence. 

Catholic View of the New Zealand War. 
The New Palace of Justice. 
Ventilation of Ships. 

Our Roads. 

The Circassian Exiles. 
Notabilia, 

Varieties. 

De Omnibus Rebus. 


AMERICA :— 
From the Front. 
The Crisis of the Campaign. 
Late Southern News. 
Shelling Petersburg. 
The Military Prospect. 
The Fiendish Character of the Re- 
bellion. 


FRANCE :— 
The Debates in the English Parliament. 








OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O, 


MR. ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


MEDICAL PUBLISHER, 
192, PICCADILLY. 


NOW READY. 


ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
DISORDERS OF THE MIND. By Dr. FORBES WINSLOW, D.C.L. 
Oxon., &c. Third and Cheap Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

**The unanimous voice of home and foreign commentators has reiterated ap- 
proval of this standard work. Itis the text-book of English medical psychology, 
and such it must continue as long as accurate description of vital phenomena is 
prized by the physician. The volume is a vast clinique, faithfully and graphically 
portraying the author's practical observations.”’— Lancet. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S. L. & E., 
of Her Majesty's Mint, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
and Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; and Professor ALFRED 8S, TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. 
London, and Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 
Hospital. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

** For clearness of language, accuracy of description, extent of information, and 
freedom trom the pedantry and mysticism of modern Chemistry, no other text- 
book comes into competition with it. . The best guide to the study of Che- 
mistry yet given to the world.’’—Lancet, 

** Conceived and worked out in the most sturdy common-sense method, this book 
gives, in the clearest and most summary method possible, all the facts and doctrines 
of Chemistry, with more especial reference to the wants of the Medical Student,’’— 
Medical Times. 

‘* Written for the express purpose of the student of Chemistry by two masters of 
the science, If ever two writers could claim to know what the student requires in 
the way of a handbook, Drs. Brande and Taylor are the men.”’—British Medical 
Journal, 


SKIN DISEASES OF PARASITIC ORIGIN: their 
Nature and Treatment, including the Description and Relations of the Fungi 
found in Man. By Dr. TILBURY FOX, Physician to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin. With Plates. 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SKIN DISEASES. 


Read before the Medical Society of London. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ON THE ARCUS SENILIS; or, Fatty Degeneration 


of the CORNEA. With numerous Illustrations. By EDWIN CANTON, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. S8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE: its Varicties and its Uses, 
Translated from the German of Zander, by R. B. CARTER, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
(by Exam.). With Notes and Additions, 68 Woodeuts and 3 beautiful 
coloured Chromo-lithographs, Royal 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF os TEETH. ae HENRY T. KEMPTON, L.D.S.R.C.S. 
F.L.S. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA, 


Showing the Additions, Omissions, Change of Nomenclature, and Alterations, 
in the various Compound Preparations, With Doses of those Medicines which 
are comparatively new. By ADOLPHUS F. HASELDEN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ; Author of a Translation of the Pharmacopmia Londinensis, 1835. 
¥ cap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ON RUPTURE, INGUINAL, CRURAL, AND UM- 


BILICAL: the Anatomy, Pathology, Diagnosis, Cause, and Prevention; 
with New Methods of effecting a Radicaland Permament Cure, embodying the 
Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1861. By Mr. Wood, F.R.C.8. Eng. (Exam.), De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at King’s College,London ; Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital. With numerous Illustrations by BAGG, 8vo., cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ON DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY, AND DROPSY. 


By Dr. 8S. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Joint-Lecturer on Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
College. Crown 8vo,, cloth, price 7s.6d. With Illustrations from Nature by 
TUFFEN WEST, 


ON OVARIAN DROPSY: ite Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment; the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience. By I. BAKER BROWN, 
F.R.C.8. (by Exam), Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home for 
Diseases of Women, &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. By 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S.,,&c. Second Edition, enlarged, with Engrar- 


ings, S8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ON SCARLATINA AND ITS TREATMENT. by 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c, Second Edition. Feap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 


ON MALARIA, MIASMATA, and their Influence 


in the Production of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthe- 
mata. Founded on the Fothergillian Prize Essay for 1859. By Dr. T. HER- 
BERT BARKER, F.R.8. Edin. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN OR LOSS OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. By Dr. TOWNLEY, L.R.C.P. Edin,, F.L.S. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SPINAL DEBILITY: its Prevention, Pathology, and 
By Mr. TUSON, F_R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. 


8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Cure. 
With numerous Dlustrations. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 4 


Dr. WILLIAM FRASER, Lecturer on Materia Medica to the Carmichae! 
Medical School, Dublin. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND BRONCHITIS, 
treated by the Water Cure and Air Bath. By W. MACLEOD, M.D., F.R.C.?. 
Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. Demy 870., price 1s. 


THE DIET OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
By 8S. BARKER, M.D. Demy 8vo., Is. 


POPULAR OBSERVATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and Diseases arising from the Retention of Decayed Teeth #°¢ 
Stamps. By J. H. ALLINGHAM, M.R.C.8. Eng. Demy 8vo., 1s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
Dublin: FANNIN & CO.; Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
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THE 


ROBERTSFORS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


(LT IM TTD). 


To be incorporated under “ The Companies Act, 1862,” by which the Liability of Shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their Shares. 





CAPITAL £300,000, in 15,000 Shares of £20 each. 


DEPOSIT 10s. per SHARE on APPLICATION, and £2 on ALLOTMENT. 


No call will exceed £2. 10s. per Share, at intervals of not less than Three Months. 


FIRST ISSUE, 7,500 SHARES. 
No Promotion Money will be paid, and the 





Preliminary Expenses will be confined strictly to the proper charges only. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord GARVAGH, Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
D. C. GRIFFITH, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Messrs. Griffith & Barton, Assayers to the Bank of England and the Anglo-Mexican Mint Company). 
LOUIS GUILLETMOT, Esq. (Messrs. Guilletmot & Weylandt, Bankers, Stockholm). 
EDWARD NIXON, Esq., Ormonde House, Bognor, Sussex, and 10, Victoria-road, §.W., Director of the General Financial and Estate 


Agency Corporation (Limited). 
J. PATON, Esq. (Messrs. Paton & Co., Merchants, Stockholm). 


CHARLES WEBER, Esq. (Messrs. G. Hammond & Co., Swedish and Norwegian Consuls, Ramsgate and Deal). 
(With power to add to their number), 


BANKERS.—The CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), Fenchurch- street. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. BENNETT & GASKELL, Accountants, 31, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 


BROKERS. 
FRANCIS BURNARD, Esq., London and County Chambers, Lombard-street; W. HANNAM, Esq., Manchester. 


SOLICITORS.—Messrs. R. & 8S. MULLENS, 7, Poultry. 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—A. ROBINSON, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES,.—7:, Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Tue Company is formed for the purchase of the extensive estates of 
Robertsfors and Fredriksfors, comprising about 150,000 acres of free- 
hold and crown lands, with large forests, and agricultural districts, as 
also timber and iron works, ship-building yards, &c., and which are 
situate in the county of West Botten, in Sweden, five English miles 
from the harbour, belonging to the estate, called Sikea,* in the Gulf 
of Bothnia; and also to extend the present manufacture of iron, in- 
troduce Bessemer’s steel process, so as to produce on the spot, from 


that the Company intend to devote considerable attention to its pro- 
duction in a locality where it can be made from the very best materials. 


The returns may fairly be estimated as follows :— 


a. Net annual returns of present proprietors £8,963, say ... £8,900 


| b. Profit on 200 tons Bessemer steel per week at £6 per ton 62,400 


the pure Swedish iron ore and charcoal, a quality of steel adapted for | 


rails, ship-building, locomotive engine tires, axles, shafts, and other 
machinery, boiler plates, armour plates for ships, cannons, mortars, 
&c., and for all other purposes where it has proved desirable to substi- 
tute Bessemer steel for iron. It is also intended to extend the yearly 
produce of timber for export, to build ships, and work the other re- 


to the interest of the shareholders. 

The Swedish bar and pig iron is justly celebrated in the various mar- 
kets of the world. At the International Exhibition of 1862 no less 
than 15 exhibitors from Sweden received medals for different kinds of 
iron and iron manufactures, among which was part of an iron ship 
that had struck on arock, and which was entirely bent without break- 
ing or injuring the iron in any way, thus establishing its great supe- 
riority for ship plates. It has been repeatedly stated in our public 
journals, The Times, Mining Journal, and other leading and scientific 
organs, that we cannot, as yet, do without Swedish iron. 

The present proprietors have but to a small extent developed all the 
resources at their command, having derived an average annual income 
of about £8,000 sterling from the profits obtained by employing only a 
moderate capital. Thus the average yearly produce of charcoal bar 
iron has been limited to 620 tons, at a cost price of £7. 5s. per ton. 
Freight hitherto paid from Sikea to England by timber vessels, 10s. per 
ton; other expenses about 1s.; making a total of £7. 16s. per ton, 
delivered in England, where the market price of such iron now ranges 
from £12. 10s. to £13 per ton; thus leaving a nett profit of at least 
£4, 14s. perton. No pig iron is at present sold from the property, and 
all the bar iron has of late years been contracted for by a large firm 
(who are willing to contract for more than double the quantity) in 
france, where it is considered one of the most superior qualites of 
Swedish iron, and used for cutlery and other fine manufactures. One 
of that firm has lately visited Sweden for the purpose of making a 
contract for a series of years. 

The present average produce of timber has also been limited to 
about 27,000 dozen planks, which have been sold at an average profit 
of 2s. per dozen ; leaving a net profit of £2,750 sterling. 

It is proposed to erect, at a cost of about £16,000, converting fur- 
naces for the production of steel by the Bessemer process, up to 200 
tons per week, according to requirements, and as may be found de- 
sirable. The cost of steel ingots will not exceed £9 per ton, delivered 
in England ; and as the present, selling price is £15 per ton, a nett 
profit is left of £6 per ton, which, with a production of 200 tons per 
week, would give an annual profit of £62,400, or equal to 414 per cent. 
on the capital of the first issue on steel alone, besides what would 
accrue from the other resources. Dried wood has lately been used 
with great success and economy, 4s a substitute for charcoal. 

There is no doubt that Bessemer steel will ultimately supersede 
Wrought iron in all such manufactures; and it is with a view to this 








* This harbour is capable of accommodating the largest vessels—being one of the 
best in the north of Sweden, close to the open sea, and sheltered from winds, so 
that ships can load and discharge in all weathers. During the Russian war many 
large English men-of-war were accommodated in this harbour, Vessels entering 
the harbour pay a small port-duty to the proprietors, 








£71,300 
Deduct for expenses of management, &. .., .. 5,300 
Nett ... ... £66,000 


or, 44 per cent. on the first issue of capital £150,000,without calculating 
on any extension of the trade in bar and hoop iron, timber, deals, ship 
building, and produce of cast steel for tools, &c., for all which there 


> : ~ - . | is a ready market. 
sources of the estate in such manner as may be found most beneficial | * 2 — 


It will thus be clearly seen that the iron and timber works, with the 


| improvements proposed by this Company, and all the other available 











resources possessed by these estates, will yield a very large and certain 
profit when English capital and skill are brought to bear upon them. 

There is ample water power on the estates (the Ricklea River), 
which is made available for saw-mills, various machineries for iron 
manufactures, &c., and also a flour-mill. 

There are on the estates, iron foundries, furnaces, forges (iron and 
brass), workshops, stores, and warehouses, dwelling-houses for work- 
men, mechanics and foremen; offices and stabling for 45 horses, and 
a large farming stock (including 140 cows). At the shipbuilding yards 
there are newly-built houses for inspector, shipwrights, and workmen. 

The produce of timber may be considered unlimited, consisting as 
it does, to a large extent of virgin forests. 

The vendors have agreed to accept £50,000 for the whole of the 
estates. The stock in trade, as well as iron, charcoal, &c., in store, 
to be taken at a valuation according to the books, and will amount to 
about £20,000, As both the mines and iron works are already in 
active operation, the profits will accrue to the company from the date 
of purchase. 

The whole of the property, mines, works, &c., have been carefully 
surveyed by an eminent engineer, Mr. Franz Hoffman, and on his 
report His Majesty the King of Sweden has granted permission to form 
a Joint-Stock Company, and confirmed the valuation of the property 
at Rgs. D. 1,000,000 Swedish, or £55,550 sterling. 

Note.—The proprietors offer to reser ve to themselves the five-eighth 
share of the Raggaro Iron Mines, part of the property proposed to be 
sold, at a drawback of £5,000 from the purchase money of the estate, 
should the Company wish them to do so. The magnetic iron ore, 
which can be obtained in any quantity from these mines, is of the 
same quality as that from which the famous Dannemora Iron is pro- 
duced. It has been analysed by the well-known firmsof Messrs. Johnson, 
Matthey, & Co., and Messrs. Griffith & Barton, assayers, and found to 
contain 664 percent. of good pig iron. It is entirely free from sulphur. 

The capital of the Company has beer fixed at £300,000, in 15,000 
shares of £20 each. It is not proposed to include more than 
£150,000 in the first issue, as after paying the purchase-money for 
the property and stock, and the cost of erecting the Bessemer 
furnaces and paying all preliminary expenses, about £60,000 will be 
left as a working capital, to be called up as it may be required, until the 
Company shall consider it desirable to further extend their operations. 

The Articles of Association, with plans of the estates and samples, 
may be inspected at the offices of the Company, where also all the 
details respecting the properties may be had on application. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of the 
bankers, brokers, and at the offices of the Company. 
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JAMES L. “DENMAN, 


11, Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, London, E.C. 


AND 20, PICCADILLY, W. 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 























GREEK WINES. 


SANTORIN.* peg tae Pha ove ATHENS. it cael sais Gina 

to 7 dozen. to 14 doz, to 7 dozen, to 14 doz. 

SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port Perdoz, &. «. £. # | MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Perdoz. £. 4. £ «8. 
wine flavour im : . 20s. ... 614... 18 4) wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 

THERA, a white wine, ~ fal badly, quet of Burgundy LX tes . 16s... 56 6... 1010 
Madeira character... ee . 20s... 614... 18 4} MONT HYMET, White, a light pure 


dinner wine, approaching Chablis in 


CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied 
character, without acidity... .. 1s... & 6... 10 10 


wine, possessing a Champagne flavour 24s. ... 716... 15 4 


CALLISTE, a se’ — stout white CYPRUS. 

wine... , . 24s... 716... 15 4) From the Commandery 3 .. 60s, ...20 6..40 5 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night ”y, a dx. 24s... 716...15 4 SYRA 

licious light dry wine, with Amontillado 8 9 5 18 6 | COMO x Rode’ . 

flavour and character ; ae I | MO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 

at the price vi +s Ss. 10 14 ...2019 | and rich Port, an excellent wine . 26s... ORG... 18 & 
AMBROSIA (or, “ Wine of Bacchus”), | SMYRNA. 

a most luscious white wine of high BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry Red wine ... 24s.... 716...15 4 

Chesaater end flavour . - 80s.... 919 ..1912) shypiKo!, ditto, ditto, _ iit 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a tasoions red | slightly bitter (from myrrh leaves being 

wine adapted for Communion use . 42s...14 65... 28 2 pressed with the grapes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine valued for its tonic properties »» Me... 7... B 

white wine; delicious for dessert . 48s. ...16 & ... 32 5 Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 

* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece, which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superior quality 

of the grape, as to the manner in which the wine 1s preparea by the French Company who manage it. "The wines of Santorin will keep good year after year. They 


are sent to Turkey and Russia. Odessa, on the Black Sea, is one of their best markets. I have v: ‘sited @ great wine- cellar, excavated within the mountain, and have 
there tasted sixteen or eighteen di flerent sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin, I was most pleased with the ‘Wine of Bacchus.” very like that of 
Naxos, with the taste of nectar, and colour of liqu Lid gold. Soalso the ** Wine of Night’ [the St. Elie], which is col ysurless, and has obtained that name from the 
fact of the vintage taking lace during the night, and from the grapes being hidden uncer the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which 
means the wine is not canons d by it. It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder.—Greece and the Greeks, by Miss Bremen, vol. u., p. 1. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr, 1863. 





PORTUGAL WINES iy. sae ae oat Octave 14 Qr. casks 23 
. gals. equa gals. equa vals. equal vals. equal 
vor dag © atm “WoId dor SPANISH WINES. eo Cue 

: . a¢ ~ we £. 8 a. Mm 

PORT, CATALONIAN ... ... 18s... 516...1018 a 4 

RED LISBON i - - 22s... 7 4...14 § SHERRY, ARRAGONESE per doz. 18s... 516 ... 10 18 

GENUINE ALTO- DOURO , stout and Ditto EXCELLENT ... = 22s...7 4... 14 & 

FS vga ai te et Cn 24s... 716 ..15 4) Ditto CADIZ... ... » 248... 716..15 4 
itto rich, full flavoured, excellent : 
for bottling or present use pie 30s... 919 ...19 12 Ditto one oes aa ” 30s... 919 ..19 12 
Ditto, soft, matured, with character 34s. ... 11 12 ...22 16 Ditto “pel ade 1,9 a 34s. ... 1112 ... 22 16 
Ditto, rich, with great body ... 38s....1218..25 5 Ditto ka be iz ‘ 88s. ...1218 ...25 5& 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 

Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from | Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, 

acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. and containing great body without acidity. 

CHABLIS ads ine ve bes .. per doz. 16s. | SZEKSZARD ... aH ies ond eae ... per doz. 16s. 

VILLANY MUSCAT . she sia ne iat » 24s. | VISONTAERE ... eee » 20s. 

BADASCONYER » in nas me a » 24s. | ADLERBERGER OFNE R, recommended . K2 » 245. 

PESTHER STEINBRU CH ae op Pi a i 26s. MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied . ‘a 99 28s. 

SOMLAUER AUSLESE so ae Bit i » 28s. ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto saa “ » os. 

DIOSZEGER BAKATOR _... Es tee tee ” 30s. | Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per : two doz. extra. 

Ditto Ditto AUSLESE .... _— » 82s. 

HUNGARIAN HOCK nt ax glee ene » 80s, | SWEET WINES. 

RUSZTE (rich) oss sae ove » 40s. | MENESER AUSBRUCH ... perdoz. 42s. Tokay bottles 

SZAMORODNY (ary Tokay)... > «428. | TOKAY ditto ,  928.$ ‘containing 

Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dosen extra. | Ditto ditto (die Krone) » 96s. 5 gills. 


** Munich, 18th April, 1861. 
** Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over wines 
a peculiar restorative virtue, to be attrib uted to the phosphoric acid which they contain. In a dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the 








Hungarian wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. (Signed) J. LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE -" ‘ ive per doz. 30s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC ... esa per doz. 14s. 
ouiiaas é Seuee ie 0-888 ul bee ” a ST.EMILION..._... ary gr a tr » 20s. 
EAU DAY vs ” 8. | sT, ESTEPHE DS eth seek Sella, dal 24s. 
finest 1857 (extra quality) . an » 72s. : o 
eee or eee eee PB) . 
FLEUR DE SILLERY ... o wi baw ua 64s. “(The above in Pints, 4s. per ‘two dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY wei - ae 7 - 72s. For other growths, see Priced List. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED, OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
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